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THEME: DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


4 OULD AMERICANS EDUCATE THEIR CHILDREN 
IN DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS? 





HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL GIBBONS, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


I am persuaded that the popular errors now existing in reference to edu- 
eation spring from an incorrect notion of that term. 70 educate means to 
bring out, to develop the intellectual, moral, and religious faculties of the 
soul. An education, therefore, that improves the mind and the memory, to 
the neglect of moral and religious training, is, at best, but an imperfect and 
defective system. According to Webster’s definition, to educate is “to 
instill into the mind principles of art, science, morals, religion, and 
behavior.” “To educate,” he says, “in the arts, is important; in relig- 
ion, indispensable.” 

It is, indeed, eminently useful that the intellect of our youth should be 
developed, and that they should be made familiar with those branches of 
knowledge which they are afterward likely to pursue. They can then go 
forth into the world gifted with a well-furnished mind, and armed with a 
lever by which they may elevate themselves in the social scale, and become 
valuable members of society. It is most desirable, also, that they should, 
in the course of their studies, be made acquainted with the history of our 
country, with the origin and principles of its government, and with the 
eminent men who have served it by their statesmanship and defended it by 
their valor. This knowledge will instruct them in their civic rights and 
duties, and contribute to make them enlightened citizens and devoted 
patriots. 

But it is not enough for children to have a secular education; they must 
receive a religious training. Indeed, religious knowledge is as far above 
human science as the soul is above the body, as heaven is above earth, as 


eternity is above time. The little child that is familiar with the Christian 


catechism is really more enlightened on truths that should come home to 
eyery rational mind than the most profound philosophers of pagan antiquity, 
or even than many of the so-called philosophers of ourown times. He has 
mastered the great problem of life. He knows his origin, his sublime des- 
tiny, and the means of attaining it—a knowledge that no human science 
can impart without the light of Revelation. 

God has given usa heart to be formed to virtue, as well as a head to be 
enlightened. By secular education, we improve the mind; by moral train- 
ing, we direct the heart. 


a 
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It is not sufficient, therefore, to know how to read and write, to unde! 
stand the rudiments of grammar and arithmetic. It does not suffice to kno 
that two and two make four; we must practically learn, also, the great dis- 
tance between time and eternity. The knowledge of book-keeping is not ; 
sufficient unless we are taught, also, how to balance our accounts daily | 
between our conscience and our God. It will profit us little to understand 
all about the diurnal and annual motions of the earth, unless we add to 2 
this science some heavenly astronomy. We should know and feel that our 
future home is to be beyond the stars in heaven, and that, if we leada | 
virtuous life here, we shall “shine as stars for all eternity.” ol 

We want our children to receive an education that will make them not \ 
only learned, but pious men. We want them to be not only polished mem- 
bers of society, but also conscientious Christians. We desire for them a 
training that will form their heart, as well as expand their mind. We wish 
them to be not only men of the world, but, above all, men of God. 

A knowledge of history is most useful and important for the student. 
He should be acquainted with the lives of those illustrious heroes that Fa 
founded empires, of those men of genius that enlightened the world by ° 
their wisdom and learning, and embellished it by their works of art. 

But is it not more important to learn something of the King of kings, 
who created all those kingdoms, and by whom kings reign? Is it not more 
important to study the Uncreated Wisdom before whom all earthly wisdom “ue 
is folly, and to admire the works of the Divine Artist who paints the lily 
and gilds the clouds? 

If, indeed, our soul were to die with the body, if we had no existence 





beyond the grave, if we had no account to render to God for our actions, 





we might more easily dispense with religion in our schools; though even 
then Christian morality would be a true source of temporal blessings, for, 
as the apostle teaches, ‘Piety is profitable to all things, having promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which is to come.” pada 

But our youth cherish the hope of one day becoming citizens of heaven, j 
as wellas of this land; and as they cannot be good citizens of this country 
without studying and observing its laws, neither can they become citizens 
of heaven unless they know and practice the laws of God. Now it is only 
by a good religious education that we learn to know and to fulfill our duties 
toward our Creator, 

The religious and the secular education of our children cannot be divoreed 
from each other without inflicting a fatal wound upon the soul. The usual 
consequence of sucha separation is to paralyze the moral faculties and to 
foment a spirit of indifference in matters of faith. Education is to the soul 
what food is to the body. The milk with which the infant is nourished at 
its mother’s breast feeds not only its head, but permeates at the same time 
its heart and the other organs of the body. In like manner, the intellectual 
and moral growth of our children must go hand-in-hand; otherwise their 
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education is shallow and fragmentary, and often proves a curse instead 
of a blessing. 

Piety is not to be put on as a holiday dress, to be worn on state occa- 

‘sions, but it is to be exhibited in our conduct at all times. Our youth 
must put in practice every day the commandments of God as well as the 
rules of grammar and arithmetic. How can they familiarize themselves 
with these sacred duties if they are not daily inculeated ? 

Guizot, an eminent Protestant writer of France, expresses himself so 
clearly and forcibly on this point that I cannot forbear quoting his words : 
“Tn order,” he says, “to make popular education truly good and socially 
useful, it must be fundamentally religious. . . . It is necessary that 
national education should be given and received in the midst of a religious 
atmosphere, and that religious impressions and religious observances should 
penetrate into all its parts. Religion is not a study or an exercise to be 
restricted to a certain place or a certain hour. It is a faith and a law 
which ought to be felt everywhere, and which, after this manner alone, 
can exercise all its beneficial influence upon our mind and our life.” 

In this country, the citizen happily enjoys the largest liberty, and I should 
be sorry to see his freedom lessened or infringed. But the wider the liberty 
the more efficient should be the safeguards to prevent it from being abused 
and degenerating into license. To keep the social body within its orbit, 
the centripetal force of religion should counterbalance the centrifugal 
motion of free thought. The ship that is to sail on a rough sea and before 
strong winds should be well ballasted. The only efficient way to preserve 
the blessings of civil freedom within legitimate bounds is toinculcate on 
the mind of youth whilst at school the virtues of truth, justice, honesty, 
temperance, self-denial, and those other fundamental duties comprised in 
the Christian code of morals. 

The catechetical instructions given once a week in our Sunday schools, 
though productive of very beneficial results, are insufficient to supply the 

religious wants of our children. They should as far as possible breathe 
every day a healthy religious atmosphere in those schools in which not only - 
is their mind enlightened, but the seeds of faith, piety, and sound morality 
are nourished and invigorated. This would be effected if the denomina- 
tional system, such as obtains in Canada, were applied in our public schools. 

The combination of religious and secular education is easily accomplished 
jn denominational schools. To what extent religion may be taught in the 
_publie schools without infringing the rights and wounding the conscience 
of some of the pupils is a grave problem beset with difficulties, and very 
hard to be solved, inasmuch as those schools are usually attended by chil- 
dren belonging to the various Christian denominations, by Jews also, and 
even by those who profess no religion whatever. 
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SHOULD AMERICANS EDUCATE THEIR CHILDREN IN 
DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS? 


RIGHT REV. JOHN J. KEANE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


In accepting the courteous invitation of the President of the National 
Educational Association to treat before it the question of denominational 
schools, my motive has been the firm conviction that a candid statement 
of facts, and an honest weighing of arguments, must naturally redound 
to the advantage of the truth, and tend to the promotion of the kindly 
feelings which ought to exist among fellow-citizens. 

At the outset it is obvious that the question may be considered as limited 
to schools which profess to be distinctively Christian schools. While the 
term ‘ denominational ” might indeed be applied to other forms of religion, 
yet it is so commonly employed to designate the various professions of the 
Christian religion only, and this is so evidently the idea here principally 
had in view, that I trust I may with propriety limit these considerations to 
Christian schools. This generic name, Christian schools, would be clear 
enough if all Christians were united. But since Christians are divided by 
their various understandings of Christianity into different denominations, 
the term “ denominational schools ” conveys the idea more explicitly. 

This limitation as to the class of schools intended implies a correspond- 
ing limitation as to the class of parents regarded by the question. It obvi- 
ously applies only to Christians of the several denominations. And in 
asking whether they should educate their children in denominational schools, 
it regards them not only as Christians, butalsoas Americans. Under these - 
two aspects, therefore, we will seek the correct answer. And we will seek 
it by the light of facts, the light which beams from the very nature of 
things. 

In the hard and unequal struggle of human existence, every budding life 
stands sorely in need of wise unfolding, of judicious direction. In the life 
of nearly every child there are wrapped up endless capabilities of both good 
and evil, for himself and for others. In which of these two directions the 
life is to be developed,—which of these two sets of capabilities is to rule 
it, which of these two sets of results it is to produce: here is the great 
problem facing each human being at the threshold of existence. Andits 
solution for each child must, above all, depend on its parents, or on those 
who hold towards it the place of parents. Human society is indeed pro- 
vided with many wise helps and encouragements for the good capabilities 
and tendencies, with many restraints for the evil; but upon parents it must — 
especially depend to what influences the child shall be subjected, and how 
he shall be fitted to receive their action. The office of parents lies at the 
very root of character, at the very basis of civilization. This is the dictate 
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and plan of nature itself, the universal law which, in the harmonious 
arrangements of Divine Providence, reaches from end to end of the visible 
creation, through all the economy of life. 

», And this is especially true in the plan of Christian civilization. The 
systems of civilization which existed before the time of Christ counted 
the individual life as of little moment, save as it was a cog in the machin- 
ery of the body politic. The grandeur and domination of the state was 
the ruling consideration, The individual and the family were of impor- 
tance in proportion as they were factors towards that result. Christianity 
reversed this, and gave a new direction to social ideas and civil polity. 
Its initial idea is the worth, the dignity, the welfare, and destiny of the 
individual. It is no longer he that belongs to the state, but state and 
church belong to him—exist only for his good. 

“All things are yours,” writes St. Paul to the Christians of his day; 
“all things are yours, whether it be Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the 
world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to come; all are yours, » 
and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” And that self-same glorious 
declaration Christianity shall proclaim to the children of men forever. 
No amount of state grandeur, or of state domination, can henceforth 
be considered praiseworthy, which costs the welfare of the individual 
citizens. They indeed must be ever ready to sacrifice their means, and 
even their life, for their country; but this is no longer loyalty towards a 
domination to which all belong, but loyalty towards a common weal by 
which all are benefited, towards a community of homes by which all are 
blessed. The glory of a Christian nation is not in its ability to surpass 
all around it in martial prowess and in the returns of trade, but in the in- 
telligence, the morality, the comfort, and contentment of its people. These 
are its true honor; nay, these are also its impregnable rampart, for that 
nation must be invincible which is strong in the grateful devotedness of 
a happy, prosperous, and virtuous people, This is the idea of Christen- 

‘dom. This is the reign of the Prince of Peace. Hence the true notion 
of a Christian community consists in these two elements: First, individual 
lives aiming at their best development and best welfare here below, and 
at their eternal destiny hereafter; and then, every form of social organi- 
zation, from the family up to the church and the state, helping them 
toward the realization of one or other or both of these aims. 

But before the individual can know and will these aims for himself, his 
parents must will them for him, and shape the molding and direction of 
his character and life towards them. It is the constant care of a good 
parent that his child’s intellect should be stored with sound knowledge, 
enlightened with correct ideas, formed to clear and true and firm convic- 
tions; and that, at the same time, his morals should be resolutely turned 
away from the vicious tendencies which would debase his character, of- 
fend his Creator, and injure his fellow-beings, and be as resolutely turned 
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in the way of the upright and virtuous qualities which will ennoble his 
nature, make him a credit to his family and a benefit to the community, 
and bring him safeiy at last to his destiny in the bosom of his Creator. 

Well he knows that this life-molding of his child is no easy task; that 
all the time of childhood and youth will not be too long for its thorough 
and lasting accomplishment; that a judicious employment of all the influ- 
ences which surround the young life and tell on the young mind and heart, 
will be none too much to secure it. It must be the aim of home, of com- 
panionships, of books, of church, of school. In all these agencies there is 
one influence which he considers indispensable, which he wishes to be the 
habitual element of his child’s life, since on it, above all things else, must 
the molding of the child’s character, the securing of his temporal and 
eternal welfare, depend—and that is the influence of Christianity, the guid- 
ing and helpful action of the Christian religion. He knows from history 
and experience that without the light of Christianity the human intellect 
is in darkness as to the all-important questions which well up from the 
depths of the human soul, as to the all-embracing vital problems which 
ever force themselves on the attention of mankind. He knows, too, that . 
without the restraining, chastening, and elevating influences of Christian- 
ity, human morals never have been, and never can reasonably be expected 
to be, honorable to human nature, and conducive to either private or pub- 
lic welfare. He is deeply convinced that its principles and its helps can 
alone make the relations of man with man, and of man with God, what 
they ought to be. He is sure that without its intimate and abiding and 
all-pervading influence, human life must wither and civilization rot. 
Therefore is he above all things desirous that the mind and heart and life 
of his child should be gently, sweetly, steadily, all the time penetrated 
and shaped by the action of Christianity; that it should grow in him with 
his growth, and be the life of his life; that so his life may approach the 
nearer to that great Model Life, which beyond all others honors God and 
humanity, and which says to every Christian life, “ Follow me.” 

But now, like a sensible man, he fully understands the important part 
in the shaping of his child’s mind and character which the school is to 
have—the school, in which is spent so large a portion of the molding- 
time of childhood and youth; the school, which, among all the influences 
that tell on life, is, or ought to be, so specially efficacious. | What, then, 
could be more natural than that he should wish fer his child a school in 
which, besides all other educational excellences, the light, the tone, the 
spirit of Christianity should sweetly influence and mold the child all the 
time? : 

If there were any necessary incompatibility between secular instruction 
and Christian training in a school—if one of these advantages had to be 
secured at the cost of some sacrifice of the other—his principles as a 
Christian would be apt to make him decide that the sacrifice should be of 
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the material and worldly rather than of the spiritual and eternal. But he 
knows full well that there is no such necessary incompatibility, since God 
is the author both of the material and the spiritual, both of the temporal 
and the eternal, and that, as the apostle writes, “ Piety is profitable unto 
all things, having the promise both of the life that is and of that which 
is to come.” A school is not made a Christian school by taking up a 
great deal of time in doctrinal instruction or in devotional exercises which 
would otherwise be spent in acquiring secular knowledge. Some time, 
indeed, must be given to these, and it ought to be, and can be, made the 
most instructive and beneficial part of the school hours; but that time 
need not be, and should not be, so long as to be wearisome to the pupils 
or damaging to other studies. What above all make it a Christian school 
are the moral atmosphere, the general tone, the surrounding objects, the 
character of the teachers, the constant endeavor, the loving tact, the gen- 
tle skill, by which the light and the spirit of Christianity—its lessons for 
the head, for the heart, for the whole character—are made to pervade and 
animate the whole school-life of the child; just as the good parent desires 
that they should animate his whole future life in all his manifold duties 
and relations as man and as citizen. This is the kind of a school which 
a parent anxious as in duty bound to give his child as thorough Christian 
training as possible will naturally choose. 

But will he judge differently because, being a Christian, he is also an 
American? Let him suppose so who imagines that between being a good 
Christian and a good American there is any incompatibility. But such, 
assuredly, is not my conviction, nor that of any member of this Associa- 
tion, nor that of any one who has an intelligent understanding of what 
is meant by the terms Christian and American. On the contrary, the 
ideas which, as said this moment, were given to the world and to civili- 
zation by Christianity, are the very ideas on which has been reared the 
edifice of American liberties. Our social structure rests on the declaration 
-of man’s natural worth; of the inalienable rights bestowed on every indi- 
vidual by his Creator; of the great principle that the government is for 
the governed, not the governed for the government. The intelligent Chris- 
tian parent knows well that what ought to be true of every nationality 
within the pale of Christian civilization is preéminently true of ours—that 
the best Christian is sure to be the best American, and that the school 
which aims at sending forth his child a model Christian, in equal degree 
tends to send him forth a model American; and he knows, besides, that if 
under every form of government a man needs to be a good Christian in or- 
der to be fully trustworthy and self-sacrificing and faithful as a citizen, much 
more is that true in our blessed land of popular institutions, where the 
virtues or the vices of each individual must tell more than elsewhere on 
the healthfulness or the unsoundness of the whole system. Hence, his 
convictions of duty toward his child as a Christian parent are intensified 
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by his principles as an American..-The schools of America ought to be 
the most truly Christian schools in the world. Our civilization is essen- 
tially a Christian civilization, Our country indeed should tyrannize over 
no one’s conscience, but she herself ought to be consistently, fearlessly, 
always Christian. Should she ever ignore this fact; should she ever, yield- 
ing to clamor from any quarter, turn her back on the Prince of Peace and 
declare herself indifferent or neutral as to Christ and Christianity, then 
will she have cut from beneath her feet the groundwork of her prosperity 
and her glory, and surrendered the guaranty of her liberties—which may 
God forefend! But Christian civilization has for its natural foundation 
Christian homes and Christian schools. Again, therefore, a good Chris- 
tian-American parent, if he is true to his principles, will be sure to choose 
for his child a good Christian-American school. 

Doubtless he will find many to differ with him, and to urge objections. 
It will be said to him: “ Can you not trust religious training to the church 
and home, and let the school have for its function the imparting of secu- 
lar knowledge?” Consistently with his view of human life, and of the 
training needed by a child’s character, he must say : “ No; while home and 
church are potent agents in the formation of character, the school counts - 
for very much in the work. Why, then, should I not wish to have the in- 
fluences of the school thoroughly Christian, as well as those of church and 
home? The school fills so large a part in the serious hours of a child’s life, 
that it would be fatal to omit from it the all-essential element in charac- 
ter-molding. There isnot such a superabundance of Christianity in the 
lives of men to-day that we can afford to omit it from school training, on 
which the shaping of life solargely depends. No,” says the Christian par- 
ent, “ Christian common sense warns me to give my child Christian school- 
ing.” 

“ But,” retorts his friend, “had we not better, according to this logie, 
have Christian banks an: Christian shoe stores,too?” “Surely,” he an- 
swers, “ you must be jesting; a bank or a shoe store is not intended for 
forming the character of youth, while a school is, Pardon me if I eall it 
silly to institute a parity between them. Please let us have an argu- 
ment with some seriousness in it.” 

“ Well, then,” it will be urged, “does not experience show, as in France 
and Germany, that the mixing of religious instruction with secular learning 
in the schools acts to the detriment of Christian belief ?” “Not at all,” he 
will reply; ‘‘this could not be said by one who has seriously examined the 
facts. The decline of religious belief in France and Germany is not owing 
to the presence of religious instruction in the schools, but to its absence from 
the high schools and universities, where religion is pushed aside into some 
obscure corner and is openly or covertly scoffed at by the bulk of the pro- 
fessors. ‘ No wonder,’ boastfully exclaimed a radical leader in the German 
Parliament not long since, ‘no wonder when the leaders of public thought 
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are thus formed by the state itself, that the thought of the nation should 
follow in their wake.’ No; let the light of Christianity be the radiance of 
_ the school-room, that the feet of the children may learn to walk always by 
its guidance; and let it not less but all the more be the radiance of the in- 
stitutions of highest learning, that brilliant and influential minds may hot, 
from materialistic one-sidedness in their studies, topple over into an abyss 
of darkness, and drag the minds of the many with them.” 

“ But,” it is objected, “does not your theory turn over education to the 
control of the church?” “Truly,” he replies, “if your understanding of 
Christianity convinces you, as in fact it convinces the bulk of Christians, 
that the Christian religion and the Christian church are made inseparable 
by the Divine Founder of Christianity, that His ‘fullness of grace and of 
truth’ is forever to be dispensed to the world through the agencies of His 
church, then indeed your conclusion that the Christian church should bea 
recognized spiritual influence in the school is a logical one. And, in fact, 
you must know that such has been the conclusion of the Christian world 
in all ages—that the contrary notion is quite a recent invention, which 
has by no means proved its right to supersede the old Christian idea, and 
which, in the nature of things, never can prove it. And,” he would add, 
“if in the spiritual atmosphere of my home and of my own life I love to feel 
the influence of my church, why should I not equally love to have it felt 
throughout all the school-life, throughout all the character-molding, of 
my child?” 

“ But,” it is urged, “is not this encouraging sectarianism, to which the 
spirit of our age and of our country is so opposed?” “No one,” must a 
sincere Christian reply, “can regret more than I the divisions existing 
among Christians. But we have to accept the fact, and do the best we 
can with it. When I go to the church of my belief on Sunday, rather 
than to the church of some other denomination, I am following my con- 
science and doing no harm to anyone else. And surely the same may be 
said of the school to which I send my child.” 

“ But,” it is still objected, “ will not the child’s education be thus made 
narrow and one-sided, and without freedom of thought, whereas a broader 
view and a broader system would give greater largeness to his mind’s de- 
velopment?” “Really,” must a Christian parent of good sense reply, 
“this is most singular logic. Am I then to conclude that clearness and 
definiteness narrow the mind, and that vagueness and indefiniteness 
broaden it? Or am I to forget that there is a broadness which leaves 
the mind a wide trackless moor, over which life’s journey can be made 
with but little security ? Horace was right when he said: 


‘Sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum.’ 
‘For certain metes and bounds there are in things, 
Which mark the limits of the true and right.’ 
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These plausible generalities about largeness and broadness are lurking- 
holes of fallacy, and I want none of them, Truth cannot be too clear and 
explicit forme. There was nothing vague and indefinite about Christ, and 
there is nothing vague and indefinite about Christianity. And as to free- 
dorh of thought, surely true freedom of thought, like the freedom of the 
American people, is not license, but supposes law and order. There can 
no more be a liberty—that is, a right—to think as you please, than aright 
to do as you please. No onecan claim the right to do wrong, and no one 





can claim the right to think wrong. This is by no means to appeal to 
coercion, but to avow the need of a guide in thought as well as in action; 
and I rejoice to find that guide in ‘the fullness of truth’ given by Him 
who truly calls Himself the Light of the World.” 

“But,” persists his adversary, “could you not be content with that incul- 
cation of Christian morality which exists in our public schools, or which, at 
least, it is proposed to introduce into them?” ‘ My answer,” he replies, 
“is furnished by an abundance of competent and unexceptionable wit- 
nesses. You must know how, again and again and almost continuously 
for the last twenty years, thinkers of every religion and of no religion 
have lamented that the inculcation of morality and religion in the public 
schools was not what it ought to be. The discussion now widely prevail- 
ing about the possibility and means of needed moral and religious training 
in them, is sufficient acknowledgment of the lack hitherto existing. You 
must then excuse me,” a Christian parent will logically say, “from con- 
sidering their training just what I want for my child, till the methods now 
urged shall have been tried and proved efficacious. And,” he would add, 
“that the result ever can be satisfactory, 1 am not prepared to believe. 
The whole of Christianity is needed as the basis, the mold, the restraint, 
the incentive of a Christian life. Thereis nothing in it superfluous, noth- 
ing that is not eminently practical in its bearings; and no minimized, 
compromise Christianity can ever suffice in its stead. Such moral teach- 
ing as you might get from Cicero and Seneca can never suffice for the 
moral teaching of Christ, and for the motives, means, and sanctions of 
morality which he bestows. All this vague, indefinite, non-committal 
moralizing and religiousness is simply religious moonshine, which might 
be useful if we were in the darkness of religious night, but which it is 
absurd to wish to substitute for the Light of the World. No, I want His 
radiance clear and full in the school-room where my child spends his days.” 

“ But,” it is still argued, “do you not see that adenominational system 
of schools could never suit America, where a heterogeneous population 
needs a unifying and not a dividing system of education, and where it is 
all-important that a right understanding of our republican institutions and 
hearty devotedness to them should be inculeated?” ‘And do you really 
believe,” our good Christian parent will answer, “that, because I go on 
Sunday to a different church from my neighbor, he and I will therefore 
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meet less trustingly and cordially on Monday in the ways of trade and of 
social relations? Surely not, if in his church and mine the spirit of Chris- 


__tianity is inculcated, which is that of universal charity and justice. Sus- 


picions, antagonisms, animosities, ought never to be instilled in any 
Christian church; and if they are, that church has not the spirit of Christ 
in it, and ought to be deserted. And, once more, what I say of the 
church, I say of the school. Every Christian school should teach justice 
and charity towards every fellow-citizen, and you may be sure that I 
will choose no school for my child where that spirit is not imparted. 
And as I, in all the walks of life, meet all decent members of the commu- 
nity with amity and public-spiritedness, so will my child, trained to the 
character of a true Christian, go forth into the walks of practical life, 
looking kindly on every decent associate, and eager to codperate with all 
for the public good. Beyond that, the homogeneousness of our people 
neyer can go, in the nature of things. We are not aiming at the com- 
munism of Sparta. Home will be distinct from home, and circle from 
circle in society, say what you will. Itis nature, and you cannot eradicate 
it. But social distinctions are no reason for popular dissension; and 
least of all should religious distinctions be such. Do you suppose that 
it was in any public undenominational schools that Washington and the 
founders of our liberties, our models of patriotism, were reared? You 
know it was not so. And do you suppose that there will be a Christian 
denomination in all this land that will not vie with every other in in- 
-ceuleating devotedness to our country, to her liberties, to her institutions ? 
The supposition is contrary to all existing facts and to all good sense,— 
so away with it.” 

“ But,” urges his friend, “is not the Catholic Church, at least, committed 
to the Christianity of Hildebrand and of the Middle Ages, and is it not 
therefore antagonistic to the Christianity of the nineteenth century and of 
the American Republic?” In the name of the Catholic Church I answer, 
that she is committed neither to Hildebrand and the Middle Ages, nor to 
the policy of any man or of any age whatsoever, because she is for all men, 
and therefore for all ages and for all forms of social conditions. In the 
Middle Ages she blessed the social and religious conditions then existing— 
the only ones possible in that transition period of human society—and 
through the mouth of Hildebrand she protested against the feudal des- 
potism which would fain have turned the ministers of God into tools and 
minions of Cesar. Czsarism and feudalism are gone, thank God, or going 
fast, from the whole world. They have no place, surely, in our America, 
and the church has no desire for them, nor for the conditions and relations 
which they implied. Wherever in other lands those conditions partly lin- 
ger, she has to treat with them as best she can, ever saying to them, as she 
said to Henry IV., “ Render to Cesar the things that are Czsar’s; but to 
Ged the things that are God’s.” The same will be her lesson to every age; 
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and every age will needit. Butshe could no more wish to put the nine- 
teenth century and our American Republic back into the swaddling-clothes 
of the thirteenth century and feudalism, than you could wish to take the 
full-grown man and condemn him to the frock and cradle of babyhood. 
She is as fit to deal with the mature manhood of humanity as with its child- 
hood; and she loves the manhood best, because its development is the plan 
of Providence, the will of God. It is the lively imagination of our kind 
objectors which would apply to the conditions existing in our country facts 
and utterances referring only to circumstances of ages and countries totally 
different. And you know that there have not been wanting hot-headed and 
mistaken men, animated, as the apostle says, with “zeal, but not according 
to knowledge,” who have fostered and disseminated these unjust impressions 
concerning the Catholic Church by publications teeming with perverted 
facts, garbled quotations, and absurd, oft-refuted inventions. But our con- 
fidence is in truth, in justice, and in the good sense of the American people, 
who, instead of heeding these dreamers, will look for themselves and hear 
for themselves, and discover, as they assuredly must, that in all our land 
there is no element more identified with America, more devoted to our 
country and her institutions, than the clergy and people of the Catholic 
Church; and, as our good Christian parent has just shown us, we are all 
this—not one whit the less, but all the more—because of our giving our 
children the blessing of a thoroughly Christian, as well as thoroughly 
American, education. I beg leave to conclude with words uttered by me 
last November in the Cathedral of New York: 

“In our blessed America, God has opened to the nations of the earth a 
new world, in which social readjustments should be wrought out without 
strife and confusion; in which the fullest freedom should be wedded to ~ 
authority and peace; in which the rights >f man should be inviolable under 
the «gis of the rights of God; in which the power of the masses should be 
exerted for the welfare of all. 

“But the fulfillment of that high destiny depends necessarily on the true 
enlightenment of the masses. Here, more than anywhere else, the popular 
might, if misguided by influences of darkness, would plunge the nation 
into hopeless ruin. But here, too, more than elsewhere, the sovereignty 
of the people must conduce to general prosperity and happiness, if only the 
minds and hearts of the people are guided in ways of light by the Light 
of the World. A distinguished orator of our day has truly declared that 
the civilization and prosperity of our country depend on its Christianity, 
and that its Christianity depends on education, But, alas! how illogically 
he concluded from these premises that therefore the welfare of our country 
was to be safeguarded by a system of education in which it is not permis- 
sible to teach Christianity! Surely the logical conclusion from such evident 
premises is, that the prosperity and civilization of our country depend on 
Christian education. 
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“Look now at the people of our country and we see them divided into 
two classes. On theone side, the Catholic Church emphatically declares for 
Christian education; and with us side all those non-Catholics, whatever may 
be their denomination, who believe in Christian schools, and in them are 
giving their children an education, leavened and animated by Christianity 
as they understand it. On the other side are the upholders and advocates 
of a national system of schools in which Christian truth and duty cannot 
be taught. Can any one in his senses hesitate which of these two sides 
is for the real welfare of our country? 

“ We must cling to this sacred cause, and uphold it at any cost. We 
must carry aloft before the eyes of our country the banner of Christian 
education. We must multiply and perfect Christian schools, till all our 
children and all our youth can have in fullest abundance all the blessed 
intellectual and moral advantages which are the essential condition of 
Christian civilization. We must stop at no difficulties; we must count no 
cost. At any cost the work must and shall go on, for we are called to 
it both by a love of God and love of country. Our country may for a 
while misunderstand and misjudge us; she may treat us unfairly; she may 
tax us doubly, may suspect our motives. But, like the Grecian hero of 
old, we will look her lovingly in the face and say: ‘ Strike, but hear me !’ 
And we will persevere, until the good sense and the noble heart of the 
American people give the victory at last where it is rightly due, and all 
ranks of our fellow-citizens who believe in Christian civilization will join 
with us in securing it by Christian education—will vie in guiding all the 
youth of the land in the gladsome ways of Him who alone is or can be 


the Light of the World.” 


HAS THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL PROPER PLACE IN 
AMERICA ? 





EDWIN D. MEAD, BOSTON. 


There was published in London in 1883—and subsequent editions have 
appeared, both in England and America—a work of 900 pages, entitled 
“ A Catholic Dictionary: Containing some account of the Doctrine, Disci- 
pline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and Religious Orders of the Catholic 
Church,” by William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, both fellows of the 
Royal University of Ireland. This Thomas Arnold is a son of the great 
masterrof Rugby. He was a distinguished scholar at Rugby and at Ox- 
ford, and is the author of various learned works on English literature, 
which are well known to teachers. He is the brotherof Matthew Arnold, 
and the father of Mrs. Ward, the author of “Robert Elsmere.” He is 
therefore a Roman Catholic of such antecedents, such training, and such 
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connections as guarantee that this Catholic Dictionary or Encyclopeedia, 
prepared with singular thoroughness and care, will state the doctrines 
and claims of the church in terminology less offensive than some Catholic 
terminology to the Protestant mind, and in a manner most likely to com- 
mend the Catholic position to thoughtful and fair-minded Englishmen. 
The reliable and authoritative character of the book is vouched by the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Manning and the approbation of Cardinal New- 
man. In this Catholic Dictionary there is an article on Education, so 
fair, so firm, so thorough, so true to the indisputable position of the 
Catholic Church, that I shall ask you to keep a part of it in mind asa 
sort of compass, while we navigate together some rather troubled Catho- 
lic waters. 

« As man isa complex being,” says this article, “ and has himself various 
ends,—e. g., as a subject of God, as a subject of Caesar, as a member of a 
family, etce.,—so the education of man must propose to itself several ends. 
Of these, some one must be chief and paramount, and must direct the form 
and measure in which the other ends are to be pursued; otherwise the 
school would be the battle-ground of independent forces, each struggling: 
for the mastery; and the result would be confusion. Now, since the ob- 
ject of education is to form man, the prime end, in subordination to which 
it must be conducted, must be identical with the prime end of man him- 
self. What this is we learn from the catechism: it is to know and serve 
God in this life, and to enjoy him forever in the next. In subordination 
to this main end all educational processes are to be carried on. . : 
How are human beings to obtain this necessary knowledge? The Cath- 
olic answer is that they must seek and receive it at the hands of the one 
divinely-appointed and infallible witness of the revelation by which God 
has made himself known to mankind—the Catholic and Roman Church. 
It thus appears that, in the logical order, the first and highest authority 
in all that regards education is the Church. With her sanction it should 
be commenced, and under her superintendence it should be continued; 
for were her intervention to be excluded at any stage, there would be 
danger lest those under education came to mistake one of the subordi- 
nate ends of man for his main end, to their own and others’ detriment.” 

From the church the writer turns to consider the claims and rights of 
the state in education. Man being by nature a social being, and society 
being impossible without government, then political power is aboriginal; 
is, as St. Paul says, “from God.” “Its main object,” says our writer, “is 
to secure the permanence and temporal welfare . . . of the society 
itself and of each member of the society. . . . It is therefore entitled 
to take all measures required to enable it to fulfill its functions. Now, one 
of the conditions without which these functions could not be effectively 
discharged is a control over education. The organized power in society 
—in other words, the state—may reasonably require that all its citizens 
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should early receive that mental and moral training which may dispose 
them to restrain anti-social passions, to obey the laws, and by industry to 
promote their own and the public welfare. Whatever control over the 
machinery of education may be necessary to secure the attainment of this 
end, that control the state may reasonably pretend to. Its claims only 
become unjust and oppressive when, ignoring the still more sacred right 
of the church to secure in education the attainment of man’s highest 
end, it compels or tempts Cathotics to place their children in schools 
which the ecclesiastical authority has not sanctioned. The end pursued 
by the church is primary ; that pursued by the state is secondary. Each 
may justly demand that its authority be recognized ; but the injury caused 
by disallowing the authority of the church is more serious than in the 
contrary case, by how much that which affects man’s eternal interest is 
more important than that which affects his temporal interest only.” 

“A third authority in education is that of the family ”—and the author 
briefly touches the obligations of parents to educate their children in the 
ways of decency, of dignity, and of thrift. “Catholic parents,” he adds, 
‘are, of course, bound also to see that the teaching in the schools to which 
they send their children has ecclesiastical sanction, and to resist all attempts 
to make them patronize schools without that sanction.” 

It thus appears,” he concludes, “that education has three principal 
ends—the first religious, the second political, the third domestic—but that 
among these the religious end takes the lead and dominates over the other 
two, on account of its intrinsically greater importance. And since, as 
explained above, we cannot walk securely in religion one step except in 
union with and obedience to the church, every well-instructed Catholic 
understands that the church must preside over the education of Catholics 
at every stage and in every branch, so far as to see that they are sufficiently 
instructed in their religion.” 

I wish to say that I like this Catholic article on education, in this book 
which Cardinal Manning has stamped with his official approval. I do not 
believe that human beings have to seek and receive their moral and re- 
ligious education from the “Catholic and Roman Church.” I do not 
believe in any “ one divinely-appointed and infallible witness” of God’s 
revelation to men. Ido not believe that union with and obedience to 
any church is necessary to stepping securely in religion. I donot believe 
in any institution more divine in its origin and authority, more moral in 
its true definition and office, than the state. I do not believe in any 
institutional authority superior in any respect to the authority of the state, 
and what the state creates and sanctions. But I do believe—and this is 
why I like this article, irrespective of its dialect and its particulars—that 
what concerns character is more important in this world than what concerns 
the prudences and the amenities, and that anything that claims to be 
education, in any large or worthy sense, must take account of the moral 
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and religious nature of man. That which affects man’s eternal interest, 
all will agree who believe in eternal interests at all, is certainly more 
important than that which affects his temporal interest only. Without 
stickling too closely here about nice definitions of religion and of polities, 
let us consent—I at least am quick to do it—that “education has three 
principal ends, the first religious, the second political, the third domestic, 
and that among these the religious end takes the lead.” All certainly 
will agree in this, that what concerns character, what concerns pure and 
noble living, is the principal thing. And, without here discussing how 
expressly the state ought to educate its children in what pertains partic- 
ularly to the religious or domestic life,—without discussing, I say, to 
what extent the state ought to do or may properly do this, so much we 
may say: that if the state sustains and sanctions a system of education 
which, by its constitution and essential character, works detriment to the 
religious life or to the family life, then those who have at heart the interests 
of religion and the family may properly complain and demand reform. If 
such a situation exists, or if we think we see it, then it is our duty, no less 
as citizens than as lovers of our homes and as men who fear God, to declare 
that the state itself is not secure, that it is not true to its own true definition, 
while doing injury or injustice to any valid institution, or any necessary, 
useful factor in the general life. Injustice in the state, let it be well taken 
to heart, is not what any sour or selfish party chooses to callinjustice. The 
state is not concerned with the particular interests of any sect or any man. 
Like Gallio at Corinth, the state “cares for none of these things.” The 
complainant against the state cannot undertake to figure as judge in its own 
business. The appeal is to the state itself, to public opinion, to the powers | 
that be,—in the republic to the majority. If the majority is wrong, then 
the complainant must wait until it is right—else anarchy. If the causeis 
honest and good, the complainant can afford to wait. For there is one bar 
to which even the state must come—the future. To-morrow, if there is 
real injustice, even the state must yield—that is the way the world is made. 
Only in justice, only in proportion and in harmony, does a true polities 
itself consist; only in these can any given state endure, 

I like this Catholic article on education for recognizing this many-sided- 
ness of man and this necessity of harmony between the three great realms 
with which education chiefly has todo, I like it for its clear recognition of 
the fact that the authority of the state in education is superior to that of 
the family, and for the common sense with which it shows why this must 
be so. I have said that I like it for declaring that the prime end of educa- 
tion must be identical with the prime end of manhimself. I also like the 
boldness and the honesty with which it declares that “the first and highest 
authority in all that regards education is the church,” “the Catholic and 
Roman Church.” The conflict which is involved in certain phases of the 
parochial school question here in America and elsewhere is a conflict be- 
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tween the state and the church. I like the boldness and the honesty with 
which our book, with Cardinal Manning’s imprimatur, recognizes that this 
is likely to be the character of our modern conflicts concerning the schools, 
and with which it asserts the superior authority of the church in all that 
regards education, both as against the state and against the family. Ido 
not like the attempt of Cardinal Manning, writing over his own name, in 2. 
recent number of one of our American magazines, to represent the conflict 
as one between the state and the family. ‘This is not bold and it is not 
honest; it is sly, sophistical, and ad captandum, and, like almost all the: 
attempts of a mere craftiness, it overleaps itself and lands the author amidst 
generalities from which he would be the quickest to steal under the suffi- 
ciently tight pressure of an exigency, not necessarily a very great exigency. 

Whatever be the necessary or proper adjustment of authority between 
the state, the church, and the family, it is quite sure that it is in the 
family that most of us are nearest home, and that what affects the family 
touches most closely the sympathies of men. If the champion of the 
parochial school can appear as the champion of family rights and family 
freedom, and can manage further to throw over his adversary or the 
state the guise of coercion, he is certainly a good strategist, for that 
moment he certainly gains an advantage. Home is a powerful word to 
conjure with. “ Home,” says Cardinal Manning very truly, “is the school 
divinely founded for the first and deepest formation of men. 


’ The society of mankind springs from the unity, authority, and sheila 


of homes. . . . Filial duty is the root of civil obedience.” “By the 
law of nature,” he says, “fathers and mothers have by right the guard- 
ianship of their own children.” And coming directly to the question of 
education, he adds, ‘Parents have the right to control the education of 
their children. They are bound to select such schools and instructors as 
they believe to be safest and best for their children.” “By the law of 
nature and of revelation, parents are charged with the duty, and have also 
the right, to nurture and train their own offspring, to rear and to educate 
them, to choose the teachers, companions, schools, and kind of education 
their children shall receive.” ‘ No education law can prosper,” he says, 
“which is not in conformity with parental rights and liberty of con- 
science;” and these he declares to be “‘ violated and subverted at one blow 
in the public school-system.” Expatiating with tender eloquence upon 
“the power of a home, with all its charities, chastities, and sanctities over 
sons and daughters, not only in childhood, but after they have entered 
into the perils and perplexities of life,” he applauds another writer for 
contending that “of this the public-school system robs the rising genera- 
tion of the American people.” This assembly of American people and of 
public school teachers will doubtless be surprised to learn that the public 
school is robbing their children of home and home life and influences, and 
I confess that it is a puzzle to me how the public school “ withdraws the 
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child from the control of the parent” to any greater extent than the 
parochial school does it; but precisely this is the Cardinal’s contention. 
«The state,” he says, “ withdraws the child from the control of the parent, 
thereby making it impossible for the parent to confide the child to teach- 
ers of his own choice.” “The authority and right to educate their chil- 
dren ”—this is the generality to which the Cardinal comes—“are by the 
divine and natural law, inalienably in the parent, against all civil authority.” 
The duty and right of the state in education, he contends, are limited 
simply to children abandoned by careless or criminal parents. The theory 
that the children are the children of the state he declares to be “ pagan- 
ism,” a theory “which has no right in Christian or even natural so- 
ciety.” Nature,” he says, “knows nothing of ‘school directors.’” 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, this all appears to me—I wish to speak very 
plainly here—a poor piece of special pleading by one not making an ear- 
nest effort to reconcile great conflicting claims and establish sound and 
useful general principles, but laboring to weaken men’s allegiance to the 
state and the reverence of families for the state, that so they may be unforti- 
fied, confused, and weak when the claim of the church to control education 
is presently advanced against these same families, whose “liberty of con- 
science” and “inalienable rights” are here talked about so glibly. About 
this claim of the church the Cardinal here says nothing, for that claim is 
not popular with the American audience which he was addressing. He 
talks only of the family, seeking to represent this conflict as one between © 
the state and the family, seeking to get a little immediate wind for the 
sails of his cause by a poor and false appeal to an easily excited sentiment, 
carrying this appeal so far as to permit himself to represent the family as 
the supreme and ultimate authority in education—a position which every 
well-instructed Catholic and every well-instructed man knows he does not 
hold fora moment. This, I say, is not brave, and it is not honest. 
“Nature,” says the Cardinal, “knows nothing of ‘ school directors.’ ” 
Neither does nature know anything of cardinals, or popes, or priests. Nat- 
ure knows nothing of shirts, or petticoats, or knives and forks, or the bath- 
tub. Nature knows nothing of the alphabet, the book, the library, the 
state, or the church. Nature knows nothing of Plato, or Augustine, or 
Angelo, or Shakespeare, or Gladstone. It knows nothing of gentlemen and 
scholars; it knows savages. It knows nothing of the family, in the sense 
in which Cardinal Manning speaks of the family, with its “ liberty of con- 
science” and “inalienable rights.” A great deal of grace had been super- 
induced upon nature, the theologian might say; civilization had made a 
very considerable start, before anything very presentable or impressive in 
the family line answered the roll-callin this world, Civilization had deubt- 
less brought us a good way farther from “nature” when the first priest 
appeared; and it had made a very great advance indeed when it ushered 
in the first “school director.” If we ruled out of our American society 
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everything of which “nature knows nothing,” we should rule out much 
more than school directors or cardinals. On the whole, most of us grow 


_ inclined to celebrate the state of nature less than the means of grace; and 


our eyes get gradually opened to see that the home, the friend, the book, 
the song, the ship, the railroad, the newspaper, the prophet, and the school- 
master are all alike true means of grace, all revealers and arms of the in- 
finite God, all workers together with Him in the long transformation of 
mankind from the rude, crude state of nature into the divine commonwealth. 

In truth, Cardinal Manning believes no more in the state of nature than 


_ does the United States Commissioner of Education. When he resorts to 


such an argument against the public schools as this, that “nature knows 
nothing of school directors,” he resorts, it seems to me, to clap-trap. He 
resorts to convenient generalities about the family, in his conflict with the 
state, which he would instantly trim and repudiate in asserting against the 
family the claims of the church. As I ask you, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, to admire with me the honesty and bravery of our Catholic Diction- 
ary, so I ask you alike to condemn with me the clap-trap of the Cardinal. 

Cardinal Manning, I have said, resorts to generalities about the family, 
which, consistently and thoroughly applied, are far more fatal to the paro- 
chial school and the methods by which it is now sought to establish it in 
America than they can possibly be shown to be to any system of public 
education which exists on earth. The control of education, he says, is, by 
natural and divine law, the inalienable right of the family. It is for par- 
ents to choose such schools for their children as they believe best. In- 
terference with this parental freedom and authority is interference with 
liberty of conscience. The sin of the state, in maintaining a system of 
public schools, is in this interference with family choice. 

I propose to show that all this talk about coercion and injustice on the 
part of the state in maintaining public schools, of which we have heard a 
great deal too much, although happily not so much, I think, in these latest 
days as a dozen years ago, is just as valid, and no more so, as talk against 
the principle of taxation itself ; and I shall show that this interference 
with liberty of conscience and family choice, with which Cardinal Man- 
ning charges the state, but of which the state is not in the least guilty, 
is in truth the capital sin of the Roman Church, pervading its whole pol- 
icy in the establishment of parochial schools in this country, from New 
England to New Mexico. 

The argument against maintaining public schools with public money, 
when perhaps this man has no children to send to school and this other 
chooses to send his children to a private school, is a very paltry argument. 
it is the same kind of talk as that of the man who is ruffled at having to 
pay his tax for the new city hall, or the public park, or the public library, 
which the majority has decreed, but which he doesn’t want. Is not the 
library for education, and is not education the office of the family and of 
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the church? May the state spend public dollars for what does not relate 
to “temporal welfare,” to the quartermaster’s department of life? Let 
it at least not buy sermons and poems for its library, only cook-books, 
and guide-books, and Cushing’s Manual. Let it not build the art museum, 
for each family may buy its chromo and its photograph of the Madonna 
in the Vanderbilt mansion. Let it not send out the scientific expedition, 
with perchance some student from the school of mines, who will neglect 
to submit his proof-sheets to Moses. This thing is public education, for 
which divine or natural law cannot be quoted. 

If the city voted that no citizen should take books from any library but 
the public library, that would be coercion ; that. would be interference 
with the inalienable rights of the citizen. And if the Christian associa- 
tion or the Masonic lodge around the corner, pronouncing the public 
library an illegitimate and demoralizing institution, dangerous to Masonry 
or to young Christians, voted that no member should take books from 
any library but that provided by itself—none, under pain of expulsion, 
from the public library, that would be interference with the inalienable 
rights of the individual ; that also would be coercion, and sooner or later, 
if serious collision arose, the state—which, because it is the whole peo- 
ple, while the lodge, the association, the church, is but a part of the same, 
is and must be the final efficient appeal—sooner or later the state would 
surely stop it. It would be likely to stop it the sooner if these same 
Masons, for instance, demanded that the cost of their separate and anti- 
social institution should be remitted from their taxes, weakening the 
public institution to that extent, and if this offensive general policy of 
the lodge was a policy unpopular even with the mass of its own mem- 
bers, forced upon them by their superiors—I say it would stop it the 
sooner under these circumstances, for these circumstances consolidate 
that public opinion which is the strong sanction of law. The state would 
not stop the Mason from reading at his lodge, it would not lock up the 
lodge’s library, although it surely would do that sooner or later if that 
alone would stop the lodge’s contumely. The lodge might resist, the mas- 
ter might remind the mayor, the grand master might remind the governor, 
the great grand master might remind the President, that Masonry was 
an international affair ; but that threat would have no potency until backed 
up by a contingent of Hessians. Should the Hessian Masons come in 
sufficient force, with Russians enough, and with enough Frenchmen, 
Turks, and Prussians, then the lodge’s library would undoubtedly be 
opened. But when that happened, something else would happen. There 
would then be no state at all, and with no state no order at all. That 
state of nature of which we have heard something would loom up so near 
as to put an ominous silence for a time to discussions of any distinctions 
so fine as even that between mayors and Masons. The comfortable con- 
ditions under which men in conventions or at dinners compare their ne 
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tions of the proper gradation of authorities come to a very uncomforta- 
ble and summary end when once the authority of the state is destroyed. 
The authority of the state is the ground and the reinforcement of all 
other legitimate authority, because the state is the all-comprehensive in« 
stitution. Every man belongs to the state of necessity, is a citizen by 
virtue of being alive. This citizen or that belongs to this church or that 
if he will, or he belongs to no church. The church of an age, often in- 
deed some individual in the age, may’‘see a truer truth, may stand for a 
better system, than that embodied in the existing state. The fact that 
this is so, indeed, is the very condition of progress. Every church and 
every reformer is at liberty to convert every citizen, but no citizen may 
be baptized by force, like the old Saxons. The appeal of the apostle of 
better things is to history and the future ; his legitimate engine for trans- 
forming the state is public opinion. For above every state is the eternal 
right, is fundamental justice, against which, if a state be warring, be it 
ever so unwittingly, it must finally succumb, though the champion of the 
right be but a single soul. But while order reigns the state is the ulti- 
mate institutional authority, and necessarily so. The attempt to trans- 
form the state by violence or threats, instead of by the appeal to public 
opinion, is incipient revolution. The subversion of the state is anarchy; 
and with anarchy the occasion of discussions like the present ceases. 

I have somewhat outrun myself in thus attempting to lay down a few 
general principles, and show you where certain courses logically and neces- 
sarily end; andI return to show you that the policy of the Roman Church 
in establishing parochial schools is characterized throughout by precisely 
that spirit of compulsion and coercion, so far as “family choice” is con- 
cerned, by precisely that disregard of “liberty of conscience” with which, 
and not alone at the mouth of Cardinal Manning, it has so groundlessly 
charged the state. But I wish these general principles to be kept clearly 
in mind as we return to this examination. 

Do not think Cardinal Manning’s representation of the family as the 
supreme authority in education to be a representation in any way peculiar 
to himself. - It is a representation often made in these days. It was made 
by Father Conaty, of Worcester, perhaps the ablest parish priest in Mas- 
sachusetts, at the dedication of a parochial school in the suburbs of Boston 
last July. ‘“ By all laws, human and divine, education belongs to parents,” 
argues the late Bishop Baltes, of Alton, in one of his pastorals, as summa- 
rized by a Catholic authority—his aim being, like that of a score of bishops 
whom I might quote to the same effect, to show that for the state to attempt 
to control the family in the field of education istyranny. This recognition 
of the family as the supreme authority in education characterized the whole 
Roman Catholic argument at the recent hearing before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, which has attracted so much attention, and was so represent- 
ative a discussion that I shall make considerable reference to it here. The 
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act which was under discussion, as many will remember, was an act relat- 
ing to the conduct and inspection of private schools, and one of its sections 
provided for the punishment of “any person or persons ””—I quote from 
the act—“ who shall influence or attempt to influence any parent or other 
person having under his or her care or control any child between the ages 
of eight and fourteen years, to take such child out of, or to hinder or prevent 
such child from attending, such public or approved schools, by any threats 
of social, moral, political, religious, or ecclesiastical disability.” A constant 
effort of the Roman Catholic party in this hearing was to represent itself 
as the champion of family freedom, and to show that from the Catholic 
side this freedom was not endangered. By one the bill was expressly 
denounced as aiming at the family. ‘ Legislation which aims at the family,” 
he said, “‘is wicked. Individuals and parents have the first right as factors 
in society.” One of the priests who was present as a witness similarly 
complained of the bill as cutting off parents from the exercise of their 
rightful alternative in educating their children. ‘The parent owns the 
child direct from God.” Father Bodfish declared the act to be “useless 
and unnecessary,” a specimen of the kind of legislation that simply irri- 
tates by talking—such was his implication—of evils which do not exist. 
This witness and that were introduced to declare that if a Catholic person 
wanted to send his children to the public school, the priest “had no right 
to forbid it”; that no threat of excommunication for attending public 
schools was ever heard in Lowell; that if a parent desired to send his 
child to the public school and the pastor desired him to be sent to the 
parochial school, “this is a free country.” “Ifa priest tried to exercise 
further authority,” said one, “I would not obey.” ‘I don’t care whether 
Iam threatened or not,” said another; ‘I shall send my children to what- 
ever school I choose.” “TI never heard of a priest who refused the 
sacrament to the parent for refusing to send his child to the parochial 
school,” said another. ‘Catholics know what their religion is,” said the 
legal gentleman in his closing speech, “and they know that they have the 
liberty to send their children to any school they wish.” 

And yet, ladies and gentlemen, nothing of this kind is the truth, This 
Roman Catholic talk about parental authority and family freedom in the 
choice of schools is all pure fiction. If strict definition is what we are 
concerned with, and that, I take it, is what we want here, the sole “ liberty ” 
which the Roman Catholic parent has, when the command of the church 
comes to him to send his children to the parochial school—and the command 
is issued that every parish shall have its school, and that every child of 
Catholic parents shall leave the public school for it as soon as it is efficiently 
organized—is the liberty to “get out” if he chooses to disobey the com- 
mand. I use the phrase of one of the more jaunty Catholic witnesses at 
the recent Boston hearing. “If a man joins the Catholic Church,” he 
said, “he is bound by the rules, but is not obliged to remain in the chureh 
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any longer than he chooses.” ‘Do you believe the parent should exercise 
his conscience apart from the priest?” was asked him. “Yes, sir.” 
“Whether or not the conscience of the parent interferes with that of the 
priest ? » “Tt cannot interfere with that of the priest, for parents will 
not remain in the church if they do not follow the guidance of the priest. 

_The Catholic Church doctrine,” he continued, “is a doctrine of 
authority. If the church makes a rule to refuse the sacraments to a parent 
who will not withdraw his children from-the public school, the law could 
be enforced. . . . The law of the church is to obey or get out.” 

Do you know what it means, ladies and gentlemen, for a simple Roman 
Catholic to “ get out” of the church? From his infancy up he has declared 
every time that he has repeated hiscatechism, ‘All are bound to belong to 
the church, and he who knows the church to be the true church and re- 
mains out of it cannot be saved.” You will find that declaration in the 
eleventh lesson of the common catechism, as enjoined by the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore. In other popular expositions of the faith the doc- 
trine is stated in sharper terms. In a little work entitled “Familiar 
Explanation of Christian Doctrine,” adapted expressly for Catholic schools, 
and published with high approbation, you will read (p. 88) that all the 
Fathers of the church, “ without exception,” pronounce those who die out 
of the church “infallibly lost forever.” ‘Since the Roman Catholic Church 
alone is the true Church of Jesus Christ,” it is here said, “can any one who 
dies outside of the church be saved? He cannot.” Now, in respect of 
fine workmanship, these statements are those of cobblers. The theologian 
has several qualifications and comfortable explanations ready. Cardinal 
Gibbons and Bishop Keane, for instance, would not unqualifiedly tell you 
or me, who stand outside the Catholic Church, that if we die as we are, 
we are “infallibly lost forever.” That, they would say, depends. But in 
the highways and byways it is not the custom to draw fine lines; and 
even the theologians would indorse the catechism to this extent, that “he 
who knows the church to be the true church and remains out of it cannot 
be saved.” And the simple Catholic that we are talking about, to whose 
door comes the problem of the parochial school, does believe the church 
to be the true church. He may be learned enough to know, what the 
theologians could tell him is Catholic orthodoxy, that excommunication, 
if he is really true to his conscience, does not, in the ultimate sense in- 
tended by the catechism, place him really “out of” the church. He may 
also not be learned enough to know this. He realizes the serious danger, 
in any event, of cutting himself off from the regular channels of grace; 
and hé is sure to have such notions of the gravity of defying the church 
as to fill his mind with forebodings ‘of portentous purgatorial periods 
whenever he ventures to entertain the thought of defiance. 

What kind of “liberty,” I ask, has such a man to whom the mandate 
ef the church is brought that he shail withdraw his children from the pub- 
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lic school and send them to the parochial school, on pain of having the 
sacrament and absolution denied him? What does all this fine talk about 
parental authority and family freedom in education amount to under such 
a condition as this? And precisely this is the condition of the American 
Catholic world to-day. If the condition does not exist here or there de 
facto, it is simply because the church, for purely prudential reasons, does 
not deem it wise here or there at this moment to assume an attitude 
toward the family which it claims as its right everywhere and always, and 
which it may assume at any moment anywhere. To the well-instructed 
Catholic it is not necessary to support this statement by proof. But this 
audience is largely a Protestant audience, and for many such substantia- 
tion may be instructive and essential. I shall quote from the pastorals 
of various American bishops; and first, from Bishop Gilmour of Cleve- 
land, who has been such a leader in the parochial school movement. 

In his Lenten Pastoral of 1873, which was chiefly devoted to this subject, 
and which raised very much of a storm at the time, Bishop Gilmour said: 

“Tt is our most solemn injunction and most positive command that every church 

in the diocese have its school. Where a congregation caynot at once build both 
ehurch and school, let them build the school-house, and wait for the church. 
We solemnly charge and most positively require every Catholic in the diocese to 
support and send his children to a Catholic school, where good Catholic schools exist 
and where it can be honestly said a child will get a fair common school education. 
If parents, either through contempt for the priest or disregard for the laws of the 
church or for trifling and insufficient reasons, refuse to send their children to a Cath- 
olic school, then in such cases, but in such cases only, we authorize confessors to 
refuse the sacraments to such parents.” 

Parents who for social reasons chose to keep their children in public 
schools, mixing with Protestant children, were expressly pronounced “un- 
worthy of the sacraments,” and told that they “need not wonder if they 
will be denied them.” The late Archbishop Purcell declared: ‘* We see 
not how they who willfully and deliberately neglect this duty of sending 
the children under their care to a Catholic school, when in their power, 
can worthily approach or be conscientiously admitted to the sacrament.” 
Bishop McCloskey, of Louisville, in 1879 prohibited the admission to con- 
firmation and the eucharist of children who had not passed at least two 
years in a Catholic school; and on January 3, 1880, he issued a decree in 
which are these words: ‘ Now it is our will and command, that where 
there is a Catholic school in the parish, parents and-guardians in such 
places should send their children or wards who are under nine years of 
age to such Catholic schools; and we hereby direct that this obligation 
be enforced under the pain of refusal of absolution in the sacrament of 
penance.” The late Bishop St. Palais, of Vincennes, in his Lenten Pas- 
toral of 1872, instructed the pastors in his diocese to “ refuse absolution 
to parents who, having the facilities and means of educating their children 
in a Christian manner, do, from worldly motives, expose them to the dan- 
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ger of losing their faith”—meaning by sending them to the public 
schools, Bishop St. Palais’s successor, Bishop Chatard, said to his people 
in 1879: ‘‘ The atmosphere of the public schools is not one congenial to 
the Catholic faith. . . . Were you, without very grave and weighty 
reasons, to send your children to these schools, you would sin grievously 
against charity to your children, and therefore would not be in a condi- 
tion to receive the sacraments, and your confessor could not absolve you.” 
The twelfth statute of the diocese of St. Joseph’s, Missouri, declares 
“that the sacraments are to be refused to Catholics unworthy the name, 
who in the education of their children, caring nothing for Catholic schools, 
patronize the secular schools.” ‘In the late case of Rev. Fr. Scully, at 
Cambridgeport, in the suburbs of Boston, who dared follow the teachings 
of the church [I am quoting a Catholic account| and refuse absolution to 
parents rebelling against their pastor in the matter of sending children to 
certain public schools, when a committee waited on Most Rev. Archbishop 
Williams, the pastor was sustained in his action, and the rebels were let 
to understand that their Bishop considered himself insulted by the bare 
suspicion that they would find any support from him as favorable to pub- 
lic schools.” Soon after the Cambridgeport commotion the Archbishop 
issued a pastoral address on the general subject, in which, while caution- 
ing moderation and the reference to himself of cases where decided dif- 
ferences of opinion arose between pastor and parent, he nevertheless dis- 
tinectly authorized every priest to give or withhold absolution at his own 
discretion in disciplining his flock in this matter as inall others. This was 
in 1879, and this remains the status in Massachusetts to-day. The sameis 
true of the diocese of Buffalo. In his special Pastoral on Education, issued 
in September, 1882, Bishop Ryan said: “If there be any among our people 
who, having suitable Catholic schools within easy reach, refuse to send their 
children to them, we hesitate not to say that they should notand cannot 
be admitted to the sacraments.” 

I have here quoted only passages—they could easily be multiplied—in 
which the condemnation of the public schools by bishops is accompanied 
by distinct threats of ecclesiastical disability to parents continuing to send 
their children tothem. If I added passages in which, while not accompa- 
nied expressly by this threat of disability, the denunciation of the public 
schools as Godless and wicked is made in such terms as are equally drastic 
to the ordinary Catholic mind, I might prolong the list almost endlessly. 

I might quote Archbishop Elder, of Cincinnati: “Where Catholic 
schools’ can be established, it is sin to send Catholic children to other 
schools ;” the late Bishop Toebbe, of Covington : “The public schools are 
infidel and Godless, and must therefore be avoided ;” Bishop Janssens, of 
Natchez : “The public-school system should be looked upon by every 
Christian not only as insufficient, but as positively dangerous ;” the late 
Bishop Rosecrans : “ He who pertinaciously holds the doctrine that God- 
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less schools ””—that is the common complimentary Catholic term for the 
public schools—“ are good enough for Catholic children ceases to be a 
Catholic, as thoroughly as if he denied the Real Presence or the Divinity 
of Jesus Christ ;” Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester: “The Bishop who 
fails to teach and enforce with pastoral zeal and vigilance the church’s 
law of Catholic schools for Catholic children, sins ; the pastor of a flock 
who neglects, being able, to provide such a school, sins ; the members of 
a parish who refuse to codéperate according to their means in the estab- 
lishment of a Catholic school for their children, sin.” ‘ 

It is from no one quarter that these utterances come. They are in- 
spired by no peculiar circumstances. The legal gentlemen who conducted 
the Catholic case at the recent hearing in Boston objected, when the 
declaration of the late Archbishop Perché, of New Orleans, was quoted, 
“Our public-school system, as organized in this state, is emphatically a 
social plague,” that this declaration was inspired by the defective organ- 
ization of the public-school system in the Southwest, and must not be 
treated as representative of Catholic sentiment in New England and else- 
where, where the schools are better. But it is perfectly plain that when 
the Archbishop goes on to speak of the system as “ vicious” and “ mis- 
chieyous ” and’ “ nefarious,” he is speaking of the public-school system as 
such, and not of any poor schools in Louisiana in 1872 ; and the passages 
which I have cited here have shown you one feeling in the New England 
village and the Louisiana canebrake, in Boston and Buffalo and Cleveland 
and Milwaukee and St. Paul, and in Louisville, Natchez, and New Orleans. 
“The doctrine of the church is simply the same East and West on edu- 
cational as on other matters,” says the Catholic authority from whom I | 
have made all these quotations, ‘and doubtless circumstances mostly 
have caused the dearth of Catholic schools farther north in the home of 
the Puritan.” 

“Bishops on Bishops,” he says, “ with Archbishops, with provincials, 
general councils, nay, the very Supreme Head of the Church, inculeate 
this truth in most clear and unmistakable tones. . . . Verily it 
would seem to be time for Catholic parents to finally understand that they 
cannot approach the. sacraments unless they send their children to Cath- 
olic schools where they have them; and cannot remain without sin, if 
they do not procure themselves the means to the end to which they are 
bound, viz.: Catholic schools, in which to raise their ¢hildren as Catholics. 
The line is drawn, and pastors cry to their flocks: Are you Catholics? 
Come over to me and send your children to Catholic schools. Are you 
not Catholics? Then go away about your business ; we want no such 
black, scabby sheep to infest the flock of Christ.” 

This is our author’s pleasant and graceful way of putting what our Bos- 
ton friend meant by obeying the law of the church or “ getting out.” 
This is the condition described by Cardinal Manning as “liberty of con- 
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science,” and the “inalienable right of the family ” to choose and con- 
trolin education. ‘This is the truly orthodox idea of the “ freedom of the 
parent. from all coercion.” 

The book from which I quote is “ The Catholic Educator’s Manual on 
Schools,” by Thomas J. Jenkins (John Murphy & Co., publishers, Balti- 
more). I shall make further use of it. If my address served for noth- 
ing else than to thoroughly advertise this book, in which the teachings, 
the claims, the program, and the commands of the church on the school 
question are carefully presented, not by enemies, but by a friend, by one 
thoroughly commended and indorsed by the highest church authorities— 
if my address could lead every American teacher and parent and citizen 
whom it may reach to invest thirty cents in this little book and learn at 
first hand precisely what this parochial school-question is, I should feel 
that it was a very great service. 

“These pages,” says the author in his preface, “contain the conciliar 
or single rulings of no less than 380 of the high and highest church dig- 
nitaries. There are brought forward 21 Plenary and Provincial Councils; 
6 Diocesan Synods ; 2 Roman Pontiffs ; 2 Sacred Congregations of some 
20 Cardinals and Pontifical Orders; 7 single Cardinals—who with 33 
Archbishops make 40 Primates and Metropolitans ; finally, nearly 80 sin- 
gle Bishops and Archbishops deceased or living in the United States. 
All documents and rulings are from the last half-century.” 

The book, I have said, has the highest official indorsement. It bears the 
imprimatur of Cardinal Gibbons, who pronounces it “an excellent reper- 
tory for those who wish to supply themselves with ready materials for 
treating the subject of Christian education,” and offers the author his 
* congratulations on the manner in which he has handled this vital ques- 
tion.” Cardinal Newman writes from England—his letter, in fac simile, 
is printed immediately after the title-page—to pronounce the volume “as 
seasonable and important in England as it can be in America.” Bishop 
Janssens praises the author’s mingling of “sound reason with gentleness 
of expression,” as more apt to “convince the American mind” than cer- 
tain more violent Catholic writing on the subject. Monsignor Preston 
writes that “ being a compilation of unquestionable authorities, it must 
do much good.” ‘The commendations of numerous bishops, including 
Bishop Keane and Bishop Spalding, are cited ; and the newspaper notices 
wind up the long procession of praise. “ It is the best work on the sub- 
ject,” says one. “In it,” says another, “the voice of the church on Chris- 
tian education is made to speak.” Another praises it for bringing to the 
front “what is after all the most cogent of allarguments for the Catho- 
lic, the judgment of those who have been divinely made ‘ bishops to rule 
the church of God.’ ” 

I marshal to this unusual extent the credentials of this little book, from 
which I quote so freely, because I wish all to clearly understand that I am 
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not here repeating things which enemies of the Catholic Church have raked 
together to make capital against the church, but authoritative utterances 
carefully gathered with the warm approval of the highest dignitaries of 
the church for the purpose of adequately impressing upon the people the 
sinfulness of attending the public schools and the duty of withdrawing 
from them, ‘ Weare sure,” says another of the newspaper notices, “that 
nobody who peruses this little work can have any doubt but that the 
Episcopate of the Catholic Church is unanimous in condemning the God- 
less system of education.” And the author himself, at the beginning of 
one of his chapters, remarks: “ Non-Catholics, perhaps, are astonished 
that our bishops are so bold in denouncing the public state schools, It 
might be answered them that they have yet to learn what a bishop is.” 

And yet this is not a matter of individual bishops. As Bishop McQuaid, 
of Rochester, says frankly: “It is not left with bishops to choose in this 
matter. They receive commands from an authority higher than their own.” 
The author of our little manual, where he speaks of Archbishop Williams’s 
support, followed presently by his still more pronounced support of the 
policy of Father Scully in refusing absolution to the parents at Cambridge- 
port who refused to withdraw their children from the public school, says: 
“Though it was thought by the more conservative that the time had 
hardly arrived for anything like a general reversal of former toleration of 
even the best common schools for Catholic uses, it was not long until 
there were discovered many more practical supporters of the change than 
was at all suspicioned—thanks, perhaps, to certain Roman hints.” 

Roman hints! The policy of the church as to American schools, let it 
be remembered, as well as to other things, is determined at Rome, and the’ 
bishops here have simply to fall into line. As Bishop McQuaid says, “It 
isnot left with them to choose.” What are the most important “ Roman 
hints ” as concerns the relations of Catholics to our public-school system ? 
The most important “hint” of all, as is known to most of you, was the In- 
struction of the Sacred Congregation to the Bishops of the United States, 
on the Public Schools, approved and confirmed by Pius IX., November 
24,1875. This famous document pronounced our school system “a most 
pernicious system,” and declared that “the most honored prelates must 
use every possible endeavor and means to protect the flock committed to 
them from all contact with the public schools.” It explained the condi- 
tions under which, pending the provision of parochial schools, the clergy 
might permit their people to continue their children in the publie schools, 
and concluded as follows: 


“ Whoever, having in their locality a good Catholic school, fitly appointed to teach 
their children, or, having the opportunity of educating their offspring in another place, 
nevertheless send them to public schools, without sufficient reasons and without the 
necessary precautions by which the proximate danger of perversion may be made re- 
mote—all these, it is evident from Catholic moral teaching, if they are contumacious, 
cannot be absolved in the sacrament of the penance.” 
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This question of the proximate and remote danger of perversion is a 
rather interesting one, upon which something may profitably be said. 
But without delaying to say anything here, I would remark to this very 
plain “hint” of Pius IX. is to be added the declaration of the present 
Pope, in 1884, that the church “has always openly condemned schools 
called mixed or unsectarian, and admonished heads of families again and 
yet again carefully to avoid them.” This declaration was in an encyc- 
lical letter to the French bishops. The pope.had previously addressed the 
Italian clergy to similar effect, protesting against the removal of the Cath- 
olic catechism from the publicschools of Rome. ‘“ Not content with these 
plain, strong instructions to the Italian and French clergy, and people,” 
says the author of our valuable little repertory, “the wise and benevolent 
pontiff has turned his gaze directly upon the English-speaking Catholic 
world, and, opening his infallible mouth, deigned to teach even the minu- 
tize of the duties of all, in his short, comprehensive letter to Cardinal Man- 
ning and the English bishops. The America-loving Prince has mailed to 
our Catholic papers in the United States a certified translation of this 
document.” 

Even before this, in the same year, 1885, the pope had revised the decrees 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, which embodied the following, 
which remains the authoritative general word of the church in America 
concerning the schools: “ We exhort and command our faithful people 

to regard the parochial school as an essential adjunct of the par- 
ish. . . . The school is nowise a matter of choice with the priest. 
It is a duty and burden imposed by the church.” The de- 
cree proceeds to condemn as something to be “uprooted from the minds 
of the laity,” “with zeal and prudence,” ‘the erroneous opinion that the 
solicitude for the school is to be confined to that portion of the congrega- 
tion actually and directly making use of it for their children. It must be 
plainly demonstrated that the profits and blessings accruing from the pres- 
ervation of faith and morals in parochial schools redound to the benefit of 
the whole community.” Let this word be noted in connection with cer- 
tain current objections to the taxation of all for advantages accruing 
directly only to a part of the community. 

I shall not quote any of the generalities from the letter of the Pope to 
Cardinal Manning. I shall refer simply to its report of the maintenance 
in Rome, “ with the greatest effort and at great cost,” of Catholic schools 
to counteract “the prevailing license of opinion and of action,” which it is 
implied the municipal schools help to breed, and which has been the especial 
theme of the earlier letter to the Italian clergy; and its declaration that “in 
these schools ”—apparently in contradistinction to the other—“ the liberty 
of parents is respected.” I make the first reference because it prompts 
a comparison so broad and instructive that we cannot here afford not to 
make it. The second reference brings us back to our point of departure. 
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The condemnation by the Pope of the municipal schools of Rome is 
simply a part of the general papal condemnation of New Italy; itis a 
part of the general condemnation of Victor Emmanuel and Garibaldi and 
Cavour, and of the whole course of Italian politics for the last thirty years; 
it is the voice of one who can find more to admire in the Italy of 1850, 
where such abuses were daily and lawful under the sun as those with whose 
story Gladstone, in his letters of that year from Naples to the Earl of 
Aberdeen, made Europe ring, than in the Italy of 1889, which is the theme 
of Gladstone’s article in the last number of the Vineteenth Century. The 
“America-loving Prince,” to whom our Catholic bishops turn for instruc- 
tions as to the education that shall make America what it ought to be, looks 
out upon New Italy from the windows of the Vatican, and only denounces 
and laments. The great Englishman, whose word also comes to us com- 
mended by a love for America, which some of us believe equally warm and 
intelligent, looks upon New Italy, remembering the history of these thirty 
years, and wonders and exults. He sees that the removal from the church 
of temporal power is largely what has wrought this marvelous renovation 
of Italy; he knows well that any social or intellectual disorder or extrava- 
gance, known to the envious ecclesiast as “license of opinion and of action,” 
is as nothing to that license of great and petty tyrannies and monstrosities 
in every province of life under which Italy groaned thirty years ago with- 
out provoking any dyspepsia in the Vatican, and without much disturbing 
anybody’s sleep there; and heasks men to pray that Italy may “ detect and 
renounce every temptation to sink back to the level of lower ideas and of 
narrower aims.” 

If this intense zeal on the part of the Roman Catholic Church for the 
good education of her American children be indeed zeal for education, and . 
not chiefly zeal for church, how does it happen that the zeal is not equally 
intense where the church has things all her own way ? How doesit happen 
that this zeal for the good education of the masses in each given country is 
directly proportioned to the excellence of the public schools in that country ? 
How does it happen that the chief object of anxiety is the United States of 
America? Are we poor above allmen in reading, writing, and arithmetic ? 
Is America, on the whole, in greater danger from ignorance than South 
America and Spain ? Is popular education here, on the whole, behind that 
of Italy thirty years ago ? 

The question of Italy, ladies and gentlemen, is the question of the world. 
Deep down, this whole question of parochial and public schools is the ques- 
tion whether we shall admire most the Italy of 1850 or the Italy of 1889. 
The attempt of the Catholic Church in America to-day to force the children 
into parochial schools by threatening parents with religious disabilities, is a 
galvanic assertion of the old ecclesiastical claim to temporal power—the last 
poor exhibition of the hoary old claim of the priest to empire and the sword. 
Against all this stands the modern state, the people, jealously respecting 
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the rights of every religion and the sane scruples of every man within its 
body; keeping an open ear to every complaint, and pledging itself to redress 
every real grievance, leaving with strict impartiality to every sect the re- 
ligious: training of its own children; permitting private schools, with how- 
soever much etiquette and tone, or with prayers many and catechisms many, 
to any who desire them and will keep them to the standard which the state 
prescribes; but insisting that every child shall be well educated in those 
things which belong to the good education of all citizens alike; providing 
schools in which this education shall be given, and insisting that every child 
shall have the privilege of attending these schools; and that in the exercise 
of this common privilege no threat of disability and no intimidation of any 


° . . . 
sort whatever to any child or any parent from any source, religious or 


political, barbarian or Yankee, Know-Nothing or Fenian, Jesuit or Jew, 
shall be permitted for an hour. 

No man can properly speak of this impartial attitude of the state as 
“¢ompulsion” or “coercion,” who is not prepared to speak so of the prin- 
ciple of taxation itself and of republican government altogether. The man 
who does it discredits his common sense and advertises himself as a bank- 
rupt with an ax to grind. Noman has done it in America, I think, whose 
motive has not quickly been found to be some sectarian ambition or some 
private greed. The objection is not possible to the mind that is public. 
The objection would be valid and would be imperative if the rights of the 
minority were not respected; for respect for the rights of the minority is 
the democrat’s sacred duty. His more sacred duty, however, is to remem- 
ber always that the minority cannot have its way. It must help build the 
road, although it must not be compelled to march up and down it, if it 
prefers to tramp the fields, and, so doing, will not meddle with the turnips. 
It must help build the school, but every family in it must be allowed to 
teach its children in its own kitchen, if, so teaching them, it can only sat- 
isfy the state that it has taught them well. 

Some of the truths here briefly hinted are now so obvious to the American 
mind that, whatever other demands may be made from any quarter and 


"whatever collisions may yet arise in the schools, I think we shall soon hear 


the last of the demand—which was a very common one a dozen years ago, 
when the parochial schools began to multiply—that the public-school 
money itself should be divided, or that those who chose to support private 
schools should have the cost of the same remitted from their taxes. Of 
that, I say, I do not think it likely that we shall long continue to hear. 
Were our answer to the question, Has the sectarian school proper place 
in America ? an answer to the question whether the sectarian school should 
be supported by the public money, by the remission of taxes to any church 
or class, the answer would beavery short one. I have sometimes thought 
that the practical absurdities to which the attempt to carry out in America 
the system ef sectarian schools supported by public money, would quickly 
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reduce us, would, if those who propose it would take one all-round look 
at it, be the most effectual way and a sure way to show them how utterly 
they have confounded the various provinces of education, The practical 
absurdities at once condemn the theory. The support by the state of the 
Catholic school is the support of the Baptist school, of the Jewish school, 
of the Buddhist school; the remission of taxes to the millionaire of Murray 
Hill or the Back Bay, to any group, religious or social, which asks support 
and elects to combine for a school of its own. For the state can show no © 
favoritism; it cannot make exceptions. Iam not painting any extravagant 
picture; Lam not indulging in rhetoric; I am speaking of what every 
student of history and politics knows would be inevitable and quick results. 
The public support of any sectarian school, the exemption of any sect or 
class from the school tax, means the confusion and debasement and then 
the destruction of the public-school system—means England before 1870. 
I take it that America does not desire to gravitate toward the condition 
of England before 1870. — 

Whenever, therefore, the parochial school or any school accompanies its 
demand for place in America by a petition for public money or remission 
of taxes, by any claim that is opposed to the integrity of the public-school 
system, we may say very plainly that it has not proper place in America; 
it is fundamentally out of harmony with the American idea, and with our 
genius as a nation. So much, I think, it is not necessary to argue in this 
National Educational Convention. But I wish to say more than that. I 
wish to say, returning to the reference of the present Pope, to the “liberty 
of parents” in education, which also brings us back again to Cardinal 
Manning’s declaration about “liberty of conscience,” and the right of par- 
ents to choose for their children the schools they think best, that anything 
that interferes with that right of the family or that individual liberty has 
no proper place in America, and will not be permitted in America. I have 
shown you conclusively that the Roman Catholic Church in America, in 
the carrying out of its policy of establishing parochial schools, has entered 
upon a systematic course of ignoring and defying those rights, I have 
shown you that its talk about family authority and the liberty of conscience 
is fictitious and fraudulent, and that the Catholic people of America to-day 
are everywhere under the extremest form of coercion—everywhere under 
the law, to be practically enforced here or there as any priest or bishop may 
decree, to withdraw their children from the public schools under pain of 
such religious disabilities as they believe endanger the safety of their souls. 

This thing, I say, is not proper in America, and this thing cannot be 
permitted in America. It is a flagrant violation of the rights of citizen- 
ship, as citizenship is conceived in this republic; and the great Roman 
Catholic masses, to whom this thing is hateful, to whom the parochial-school 
system is hateful, who are by a vast majority to-day the staunch and 
grateful supporters of the public school, to which they and their children 
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owe so much—the Roman Catholic citizens of America, because they are 


citizens of America as well as members of the Roman Catholic Church, 
are entitled to be freed from this coercion. I wish that every one of us 
might go home from this convention resolved that upon the statute-books 
of his state should be written such laws against these threats of religious 
disabilities as I have spoken of in Massachusetts, and, as I am glad to 
know, are being written elsewhere. There can be no imperium in imperio 
in this American republic. 

The Roman Catholic school, pareoRsel or other, does properly have the 
same place in America (and this right must everywhere be firmly secured 
it) which the Episcopal school has, the Unitarian school, the Lutheran 
school, or any private school whatever—the right to open its doors, to 
make itself as attractive as it can, and to invite anybody it will. Like 
every other private school, it must satisfy the standards of the state, but 
it has the same right as every other to resent all officious meddling; it 
has the right to be Roman Catholic, as Baptist has the right to be Baptist; 
it has the right to criticise the public school, and to say as much as it 
pleases of the superiority of the education which itself gives. But it must 
not threaten, it must not coerce; that is not proper, and that will not be 
permitted in America. 

Strength and endurance in America depend on love of sunlight and the 
air. Whatever believes in itself will here keep open doors. Bishop Keane 
rejoiced, in a recent number of the Catholic World, that the new Catholic 
University was to be at Washington, because there public attention cen- 
ters, there everything is most under the eyes of men; and thus the church 
challenged and invited closest inspection of its system of higher education. 
Let that noble word be echoed by every parochial school. Let every vis- 
itor be welcome, let every book beon the table. I sympathize, to a great 
extent, with the Catholic Church’s dislike of secret societies; itis seemly, 
at any rate, in this republic, that when the city hall is built the mayor lay 
the corner-stone. Let the church, then, by great boldness, if it believes 
in itself, do everything in its power to lay every suspicion, whatever its 
ground, that it is itselfa secret society. Let not the parochial school, 
when the visitor knocks, refer him, as I read in a Milwaukee paper was 
recently the case in that city, “to the archbishop.” 

There are two kinds of propriety. In considering here whether the 
denominational school has proper place in America, I have been consider- 
ing whether it be permissible, or properly lawful, and the conditions under 
which it is permissible; and I have confined myself to the Catholic parochial 
school, because no other raises any serious problem in our society. But 
much that is permissible and lawful is not proper or right. 

It is not proper nor right for anything in this world to support itself by 
false or harmful arguments, or to live by the perpetuation of evils. The 
arguments by which the parochial-school system is being forced upon the 
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Catholic people of America are many of them—and those main arguments 
—false and most harmful. Its friends are constantly betrayed into a reck- 
lessly exaggerated criticism of the public schools which is vastly more im- 
moral and demoralizing than any possible evils complained of. Here is the 
picture of the public schools given in our little book: “They everywhere 
banish religion from the school-room and school-grounds; pretend to in- 
struct in such branches only as will sharpen the wits to make money by 
trafficking, and cultivate the brains at the expense of the heart—placing 
man’s destiny in the enjoyment of food or the amenities of ‘culture.’ 
Text-books and teachers profess to impart only that which regards what 
is called ‘secular’ education alone, and how to make life comfortable by 
excluding eternity—excluding, therefore, everything that has reference 
to religious faith and religious practices. ‘Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry—to-morrow we die,’ is a fit escutcheon for every public-school 
door.” I pronounce that—and it is not the worst passage I could quote 
—a gross libel upon the public school. It seems to me that the bishops 
who bless that are engaged in doing what is spoken of in the Old Testament 
as “cursing that which God hath not cursed”—a business into which 
even Balaam refused to go. Cardinal Manning himself has argued that 
the public-school system has demoralized New England, and attempted to 
substantiate it by the statistics, comparing crime in New England with 
that in the South under the old régime—statistics which have been so 
completely demolished by Judge Tourgée, and by General Walker in his 
' letter to Professor Fisher. In truth, whatever the relation of the facts, 
increase of crime in New England has been almost exactly proportioned 
to Roman Catholic immigration. Cardinal Manning quotes with approval 
the statement that the moral tone of the public schools is sinking through | 
the gradual withdrawal from them of good and efficient teachers. One 
Catholic authority remarks that the Protestant children are the immoral 
and wicked in the public schools, and the Catholic children the chief suf- 
ferers. Bishop Spalding has well said, that “‘a sophistical mind is as 
immoral and irreligious as a depraved heart,” and that ‘“ when a man per- 
suades himself that a lie may be useful, he becomes the foe of all that makes 
life high and God-like.” ‘The faultfinder,” he has said again, “‘is hateful 
both in life and in literature,” and “a Christian, of all men, is without 
excuse for being fretful and sour.” 

The public schools are the great moralizing institution in America to- 
day. This is shown by the simplest analysis of the discipline and essential 
methods of the schools—the training which they give in habits of puncet- 
uality, order, obedience, industry, courtesy, and respect for simple merit. 
There is nothing more moralizing than history well and truly taught, 
showing the operation of the stern laws of cause and effect in the lives of 
nations and of men, The appeal is to this great convention of teachers. 
The appeal is to the public schools of this city which we visit to-day—equal 
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in every moral quality, I venture to assert, while knowing little of them in 
particular, to the parochial schools of any city in the land. Much in the 
loose indictment is slander upon the noblest men and women of America. 
The criticism has miserably failed. The superiority of the parochial school 
to the public school in any moral quality has not been shown. The talk 
about the public schools as “ Godless,” which is common in Catholic mouths, 
should also be severely dealt with. As well talk of the newspaper or the 
shoe-shop as ‘“‘ Godless,” because work is not begun with a prayer-meeting. 
It is true that work and prayer should go hand in hand, but there is a time 
for work and a time for prayer; and so is there a time for arithmetic and 
a time for catechism. There is no educational maxim, perhaps, better 
than “A sound mind in a sound body,” but it does not follow that the 
school is not competent to teach physiology without supporting a gym- 
nasium. It is true enough that the religious education of vast numbers 
of children is sadly deficient; but this accuses chiefly the family and the 
church, and not the public school. There is nothing in the life of the school 
that militates against religion; there is much in the life of many families, 
even Roman Catholic families. Let us begin our reforms at home. The 
school cannot do everything. It is an evil thing to confound provinces 
in education; and it is a distinct harm, both to intellectual training and 
to religion, to mix religious exercises carelessly with ordinary school-work. 
No science, no realm of education, is “Godless.” Godis the God of 
Winthrop and Washington and Lincoln as truly as of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob; the God of geometry as well as of the calendar of the saints. 
“The brighter the torch of science,” said Bishop Ireland, dedicating the 
new cathedral at Providence the other day, “the clearer is the pathway 
to God’s throne. Wherever science penetrates, with geologist’s ham- 
mer, with astronomer’s telescope, with biologist’s microscope, everywhere 
there is order and harmony, and beauty.” Then is it impious to call the 
public schools “Godless”? ‘Stupidity is more to be dreaded than 
malignity,” said Bishop Spalding at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Catholic University, at Washington, “ for ignorance and not malice is the 
most fruitful cause of human misery. Men in becoming wiser will become 
nobler and happier. The evils that spring from enlightenment of mind 
will find their remedy in greater enlightenment. Since morality is practi- 
cal truth, increasing knowledge will make it at once more evident and 
more attractive. To be distrustful of science is to lack culture.” The 
public school is America’s Amen. 

A parochial school can never give anything else than a parochial edu- 
cation; ‘it cannot make the mind public and large. The state may justly 
complain of it as anti-social. The public school is the great conserver of 
our democracy, best bringing all classes into understanding of each other. 
The priest complains that the Catholic boy is ridiculed at school. Doubt- 
less he often is, and it is a wrong—we are still savages to some extent. 
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Shall he then be fenced in, or live it down like a little man? So is the 
Irish boy ridiculed—* Paddy” is an epithet much oftener hurled than 
* Catholic ”—and the Chinaman, the Negro, and the Jew. Shall they 
then be herded by themselves? Jather it is a reason why they should 
stay. The Jew at the head of the class must be reckoned with; in the 
Ghetto he is a starveling and a menace. The fact that so many of our 
Roman Catholics are still essentially ‘“ foreigners” is a reason why they 
above all others should be kept long in the public schools. The state 
cannot encourage insulation, and none of us can afford it. Parochialism 
fosters the narrowness and disproportion which are falsehood. The Meth- 
odist boy is being maleducated and wronged, to whom the chief thing 
told of Oxford in his geography is that Wesley studied there; the Cath- 
olic, who learns of Lima only that it is noted as the birthplace of St. 
Rose, or in whose “ English Literature” Dennis F. McCarthy—the illus- 
tration is from a common text-book—has equal space with Hawthorne, 
and Kildas and Bishop Doyle crowd out entirely Shelley and Keats. It 
is not good for the Catholic boy to read in his history—my references are 
all to common text-books—that “ Catholicity has ever appealed to reason; 
Protestantism, like Mohammedanism, to force and violence;” to have 
Luther and the Reformation explained by the word, ‘“‘ Wicked men are 
always disposed to rebel against authority”; to be told that almost all 
valuable inventions have been by Catholics; to learn much in his geogra- 
phy of Pere Marquette and the Jesuit missionaries at Mt. Desert, and lit- 
tle of the Pilgrim Fathers, of Winthrop, and Penn, and Capt. John Smith. 
Such teaching of history is not moralizing. I shall not here, however, 
enter in detail into the faults of the parochial-school text-books, because’ 
I have done that elsewhere. The Catholic schools are in the danger in 
which Brownson, the best Catholic mind we have had in America, de- 
clared them to be in his day, of keeping their pupils in the Middle Ages 
instead of inthe Nineteenth Century. 1 am conscious of differing sharply 
in my theories of education, and of church and state, from some who are 
present, from whom in much I would gladly learn. But no motto is so 
good for the scholar as that old word of Aristotle, “The truth before 
Plato” ; and, in discussions like the present, the plainer we are, and the 
quicker we fully understand each other, the better. If I have misstated 
any fact, I shall quickly be corrected in this newspaper age. About Ro- 
man Catholic religion I have nothing to say. This is a political and social 
question. I have spoken as I would speak of the Presbyterian synod, if 
it took the same position which I here condemn in the Catholic. I have 
before now earned dislike by the sharp words with which I have more 
than once defended Roman Catholics, in this school controversy, from the 
Protestant bigotry that sought to make religious capital out of it, and I 
am willing to earn more. But the Roman Catholic masses need now to 
be shown plainly just where they are being led; and they should bemade 
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to feel their duty, as American citizens, of reminding priests and popes 
that the control of “faith and morals” cannot be extended to the how 
their. children shall get their arithmetic and history, or to any province 
that priests may elect. 

This is a bad time to urge that the state should not educate its children, 
but leave that work to be attended to as it may. Weare now advancing 
toa higher and not a lower view of the state and of its functions and duties. 
Weall need to feel as citizens that we are as truly our brothers’ keepers 
as the churchman used to feel himself as churchman. I findin most of the 
Catholic utterances on education no sense of obligation to the whole, no © 
civic breadth, no thought of any children but their own. We should all 
know and take to heart that, by the very nature of the case, all are children 
of the state, as all are children of families and some are children of the 
church. Tobe educated is to be able to stand outside ourselves. Noman 
is so uneducated or so dreary as the high-churchman whose only talk is of 
surplices and stoles and Sexagesima Sunday, and whose only book is Keble; 
or the Boston Unitarian whose only sentiment for the Baptist around the 
corner is a pale, supercilious pity, and to whom Henry Ware is a greater 
name than Maurice or Newman. The Baptist College cannot give a proper 
education with none but Baptist professors; no college can that fosters the 
notion that astronomy or political economy or Greek has anything to do 
with church polity or creed. We hear much in these days of a National 
University at Washington; and just now a Catholic University is being 
opened at Washington. I wish it well if it pursues a truly catholic course, 
as I wish well to Wesleyan University and to the Congregational College 
at Amherst. It isa good augury that at the head of this Catholic Univer- 
sity is to stand the eloquent scholar whom we have heard to-day, There is 
no bishop in the church, save Bishop Spalding alone, who seems to me so 
truly in harmony with what I have called the American idea. But I feel 
that no university at Washington under the auspices of any church can 
ever be such a university as that which Washington, in his last message to 
Congress and in his will, commended to the American people. Let us at 
least see to it that the public schools, the schools of the whole people, are 
ever kept informed by that broad public spirit which was the spirit of 
Washington, and in any danger to which he saw our greatest danger. 





RESPONSE TO MR. MEAD. 


BY BISHOP KEANE. 


Mr. President, Ladies,and Gentlemen: I thank you heartily for this 
additional courtesy. I believe, under the rules of the common law, when 
a case is opened and then counter-argued, the side that opens the case has 
the right to close it. 
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I have listened with a great deal of pleasure to the very able argument of 
Mr. Mead. As he said of those whom he quoted, “TI like his plain-spoken 
honesty.” That sort of a thing I amnever afraid of. The only thing that 
I fear is that lurking criticism that sneaks behind you, and tells lies behind 
your back. Iam willing to face the biggest kind of a lie pr it is 
said to my face, 

It would of course be impossible for me, in an impromptu reply, to at- 
tempt a full analysis of a discourse embracing so many details as that to 
which we have all listened with pleasure. I can only take the three or four 
salient points upon which I think all the rest can be considered to hang. 
First, to begin with what has been said concerning Cardinal Manning. 
The two points dwelt upon were Cardinal Manning’s honesty and Cardinal 
Manning’s logic. As to Cardinal Manning’s honesty and candor and char- 
_ acter, the question reminds me of a little story that I heard quite lately, 
and which I hope I may be allowed to repeat without seeming to be dis- 
courteous to Mr. Mead. In one of our Eastern cities a literary critic, 
whose name we will suppose to have been Wilson, wrote a criticism upon 
Tennyson, to prove that Tennyson was simply no poet at all. Our critic’s 
criticism was commented on by one of the leading papers of the country. 
“We all know Wilson,” said this newspaper, “we have all heard of him; 
but who in creation is Tennyson?” We ean safely leave Cardinal Man- 
ning’s character and honesty to the judgment of the English people and 
of the world. 

But now as to Cardinal Manning’s logic. It has been shown how egre- 
giously Cardinal Manning has misunderstood the very nature of things, 
since, it is alleged, he has upheld the “state of nature,” which of course « 
must fail to accord with a state of civilization. The truth is that Cardinal 
Manning was not talking about the state of nature at all: Cardinal Man- 
ning was talking about the law of nature, about the natural law; and that 
natural law is the basis of all the legislation that will ever be true and just 
in this world. And the truest and the highest civilization is that which 
comes closest to the application to all human beings of all the requirements 
of the natural law. That natural law lays down the inalienable relation- 
ship between parent and child, which, as it exists ina state of nature when 
the natural law is applied in its most primary manner, must also hold true 
in a state of the highest civilization where the natural law has its fullest 
and most beautiful development. And when the church reminds the state 
of this, it is unfair to say that the church is thereby antagonizing the state. 
Next, the gentleman took up Leo XIII., and with that perfect intuition 
into character which so characterizes Mr. Mead, he passed immediately from 
what the Pope said to what the Pope meant, declaring that the Pope, in 
passing condemnation upon the exclusion of religion from the municipal 
schools of Rome, meant not what he said, but aimed at asserting the old 
political condition which preceded United Italy, as better than that which 
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had followed the year 1870; nay, more, that not only the utterances of the 
Pope, but also our indorsements of them, when rightly understood, were 
really a re-assertion of priestly dominion. 

Now, my dear friends, I hope that my statement can be trusted as that of 
anhonestman. If I believed that what I would say here would be accused 
of insincerity, then indeed ought the President of this Association to be 
seriously blamed for having invited me into your presence. I therefore, as 
an honest man, speaking the truth and the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, honestly and before God, say that that interpretation of the words of 
Leo XIII. is false and unjust. Again, I mean no unkindness to him who 
has just spoken. My desire is to meet every one with an outstretched hand 
and with true friendliness; but as Mr. Mead has just said, it is well to 
speak the truth, to speak it clearly and plainly; and because what I say is 
true, because I know it to be true, I say with all the vehemence of my 
Seing, that it is false to say that Leo XIII, in condemning the exclusion of 
religion from the schools, was simply uttering an argument in favor of 
temporal power; and it is doubly false to say that we, in indorsing the 
Pope’s condemnation of the exclusion of religion from the schools, are 
seeking to establish a condition of priestly dominion and empire. As an 
honest man, as an American citizen before this American assemblage, I 
declare that in the heart of priest or bishop or Catholic in the United 
States, though heartily indorsing the Pope’s condemnation of the exclu- 
sion of religion from the schools, there lurks no such intention, no such 
hidden motive, no such insidious aspiration as that which has just been 
imputed to us: it is false, and there is no truth in it. 

Mr. Mead then took up the action of the bishops of this country, and 
condemned severely their action in refusing the sacrament to parents who 
refused to give their children a Christian education by sending them to 
the Christian schools provided for them. Friends, we have been discuss- 
ing this morning the part that Christianity ought to have in molding 
the heart and the mind, the character and the life of the child who is to 
be the father of the man. Nowthe Catholic conviction which I maintain, 
is by no means exclusively a Catholic conviction. I have heard it de- 
clared in tones that I could not pretend to rival in force, in reviews and 
newspaper articles, from Christians of every shade of denominational be- 
lief. - One of the very strongest articles on that subject that I have re- 
cently read, appeared a short time ago in the Presbyterian Review, from 
the pen of the Reverend Mr. Jenkins, a Presbyterian minister of Illinois. 
This is not a Catholic question; it is a Christian question; and it is not 
logical to narrow a debate which concerns denominational schools, down 
to an attack upon the Catholic Church. Christians believe that the Chris- 
tian influence, the Christian spirit, ought to run as an integral element 
through the whole school-life of the child, as I tried to unfold and explain 
this morning. Christians therefore believe that it is the bounden duty 
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of Christian parents to give such an education to their children. Chris- 
tians therefore believe that any Christian parent who has the opportunity 
to give his child such an instruction, and will not doit, does wrong, Chris- 
tians believe that any parent who deliberately does wrong to the life, the 
character, or the soul of his child, is no fit person to receive holy com- 
munion. Ifa Catholic parent had the opportunity to give his child Chris- 
tian education, and would not do it, the Catholic Church would consider 
herself guilty of sacrilege if she gave that person holy communion, This 
is Christian belief, and the Christian church throughout the world has the 
right to act on that belief. If the Catholic Church says to a parent who 
refuses to do his first of all duties to his child, ‘‘ Because of your delin- 
quency in regard to your child I cannot give you communion,” what 
power is there in this world that shall say to the Church, “You must 
give him holy communion”? It has indeed been said, and it was a con- 
siderable part of the discourse that we have just heard, that “there is no 
authority on earth superior to the authority of the state.” Friends, that 
is exactly the theory that was held more than 1,500 years ago, when the 
head of the state called himself “the Divine Emperor.” In that epoch 
it was said to the Christians: “ You are enemies of the public weal; we 
command that you come forward here and show your loyalty to the state 
by offering divine homage to the statue of the Emperor.” But the Chris- 
tians replied: “ Render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, but to God 
the things that are God’s; we are ready to go to prison, we are ready to 
go to the gibbet, we are ready to be thrown to the lions in the amphi- 
theater, but never will we, with our belief in a God, submit to subseribe 
to the declaration that there exists no authority superior to that of the © 
state.” A man who utters such sentimentsis just 1,500 years behind the 
times. That thing was settled in the Roman amphitheater, where soli- 
tary men and solitary women stood up before the power of the great Ro- 
man Empire, the greatest embodiment of stateship that ever existed, and 
said, “I cannot do it, and you will never conquer me.” Friends, that 
state of things will never come in our American republic. As I said 
awhile ago, the spirit of our American republic is essentially Christian; 
and a Christian republic like ours will never try to base its policy on a 
heathen axiom. 

Friends, but a few years ago this principle was put to a mighty test in 
our country. A great question was raised, involving morality and hu- 
manity. Voices clamored, “Thus and so says the law of the land, and 
that is the end of it.” Buta mighty voice cried out, “There is a higher 
law,” and in facts which history will never forget, our country set her seal 
on that assertion forever. Yes, friends, there is a ‘ higher law,” and that 
higher law says that the parent is bound in duty to remember that his 
child is going forth into human society, capable of being a benefactor, or 
capable of being a hyena, and that he has before him at the end of his 
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earthly career, a hereafter; that it is the parent’s duty to see that his child 
shall receive such training as shall fit him to be a benefactor to his race, 
by haying in his heart the spirit and character of his Divine Master, and 
to reach safely hereafter the destiny that he was made for. In order that 
his child may be thus fitted for his life here and hereafter, he places him 
in a Christian school. But now comes some man who says, “ Ah! but it 
is the business of the state,”—to enforce the principle that the state shall 
be supreme—“it is the business of the state to go into those Catholic 
schools and see whether that principle is there inculcated, and if it is not, 
then, regardless of any higher law, to close those schools.” Friends, I 
am not exaggerating. Mr. Mead has just told us of that controversy that 
was lately before the Legislature of Massachusetts. He quoted one of 
the clauses of contention, but he did not say anything about the others. 
Suppose you let me read them to you: 

“Px-Governor Long, for the petitioners, said in substance, after some discussion, 
that the petitioners abandon all proposed legislation except the following : 

“¥First: Absolute right of inspection and supervision, by the local school com- 
mittee, of every private school in which any children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen were being educated. 

“Second: That every parent or other person in control of a child able to attend 
a school, and between the ages of eight and fourteen, who would not cause such 
child to attend a public school, or a private school approved by the local school 
committee, would be subject to a penalty of twenty dollars, whether it appeared 
that the child was receiving a good education elsewhere or not.” 

NowI say this is the most outrageous impertinence and intrusion into the 
rights of the family that I ever read of. With cool effrontery they propose 
that, “whether a parent could show ornot that his child was receiving ”— 
mind you the words of the law as proposed—“ receiving a good education 
elsewhere”—even if he could show this, yet, unless the little “school com- 
mittee” would give their indorsement to that school, the child is to be 
dragged out andthe parent fined twenty dollars. Oh, how we love liberty, 
when it means coercing others into what we choose! 

“Third: That the local executive committee shall only approve of a private school, 
when the teaching therein is in the English language, in the branches provided by 
law, and the text-books used therein are such as may be approved by the commit- 
tee, [Oh, those wonderful committeemen !] and when they are satisfied otherwise of 
the progress and condition of the school.” 


It would not have been pleasant for Mr. Mead to tell you that all this 
was in the law as proposed. But I believe you know as wellas I, that the 
great good sense of the commonwealth of Massachusetts treated this pro- 
posed law as it deserved, and that the law and its upholders were, substan- 
tially speaking, kicked out of court, as they deserved to be. 

Friends, my confidence is that such will always be the case with the people 
of America. They are not going to allow any clique—whether it be a re- 
ligious clique, or whether it be a political clique, or whether it be a school- 
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board clique, or whether it be any other clique—they will not allow them 
to form by themselves some little theory of just what instruction ought to 
be, and then force that upon the whole American people. The American 
Republic is too big a thing to have narrowness of that sort forced upon it. 

An appeal has well been made to the authority of our great Washington. 
Washington well said that the people in educating their youth must be on 
their guard against the delusion that morality could be preserved without 
religion. These are the words of Washington, and these words should be 
nailed to the masthead of the bark of the Republic. With this motto, please 
God, we are willing to sink or swim—but with it there is no sinking: it is the 
truth, it is right, it is the law of nature, it is the law of God, and it must pre- 
vail. When that progress of the American States takes place which has 
been so freely spoken of here, that progress on the road to which we are 
advancing, what is going to be the result? The American people will 
open their-eyes, and no longer be hoodwinked nor be duped by “clap- 
trap,” of which we have heard so much this morning; “ clap-trap ” which 
would make men believe that by crying out for an existing system they 
were doing all that was necessary for the public good. The public are 
going to look into this system; they are going to see whether the system 
is the best that could be} they are going to criticise it; and I thank the 
gentleman for having so positively declared that it is the right of every 
American citizen to discuss and criticise the system. Discussion must go 
on, criticism must go on, and assuredly the time must come when the intelli- 
gence and conscience of our people, guided by this wise principle of our im- 
mortal Washington, will decide wisely to which of these two sides popular 
education is to be intrusted, to which of those two classes that have stood 
represented before this convention to-day—one class saying, “I don’t 
believe in the dominion or control or direction of any church; I don’t be- 
lieve in submitting one’s proof-sheets to Moses”—in England they call 
this Agnosticism; the other class insisting on the clear-cut and plain dec- 
laration that our country’s civilization is a Christian civilization, that its 
basis must be Christian education, and that such education can be given 
only by making our schools more Christian than they are. Surely our 
country cannot hesitate which of these two sides is for her welfare; she 
has but to look closely, to reason calmly, and then, through no coercion, 
through no wheedling, through no clap-trap, but through the force of 
common sense, through an understanding of the whole facts, she will nail 
to her masthead the banner of Christian education, and steer on under its 
guidance to that blessed destiny the most glorious God ever gave to a 
nation—the destiny of our American Republic. 
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[Mr. Edwin D. Mead, being asked by the publishers of the present pamphlet whether 
there was anything in Bishop Keane’s reply to his address which called for remark on 
his part, replies as follows:] 


I do not think it necessary for me to rejoin to Bishop Keane’s rejoinder 
to my address. That privilege was offered me at Nashville by the Presi- 
dent of the Association; but I chose to act on what he has spoken of in one 
of his pamphlets as “the presumption of brains” and trust the Associa- 
tion to divine what my word would have been, rather than prolong a 
discussion which was in some danger, perhaps, of getting a little heated. 
I shall not re-open that discussion now; but since the matter is thus 
brought to my attention and the debate is to be printed for general circu- 
lation, I am very glad to state two or three points of correction as to 
fact, to prevent any confusion. 


1. Cardinal Manning’s declaration that “nature knows nothing of school 
directors” occurs in his article in the Forum for March, 1889 (p. 57). 
Whether the truest civilization knows “school directors” was precisely 
the point under discussion; and Cardinal Manning séts the family, as a 
natural institution, over against school directors, as an artificial and pre- 
sumably bad institution. The reader, if he chooses to turn to the article, 
will see that the declaration would else have been pointless. I am as 
aware as Bishop Keane that Cardinal Manning would not stand by the 
general principle implied by the declaration—I said as much in my address; 
but he was betrayed into it by the exigencies of a bad argument. The 
question of Cardinal Manning’s general character is not involved,—I have, 
for my own part, an exceedingly high respect for Cardinal Manning in 
very much; but his argument about state and church and family is, to 
my thinking, mischievous and also unfair. 


2. Bishop Keane complains of the narrowing of the discussion to Cath- 
olic schools, and speaks of articles in the Presbyterian Review and else- 
where as pleading for denominational schools as strongly as the Catholic 
pleads for them. I am of course aware of this, and I am entirely willing 
that Presbyterian and Catholic and Episcopalian and Unitarian shall all 
plead for their denominational schools as strongly as they please and main- 
tain them wherever they please. That is not the question. The question 
is whether Catholic or Presbyterian shall coerce those who prefer the public 
school, by threats of religious disability. When Presbyterians do this, 
then it will be in order to say something about Presbyterians; but at 
present there is no Presbyterian question, there is only a Catholic question. 


3. Bishop Keane quotes me as saying that “there is no authority on 
earth superior to the authority of the state”; and he attaches to this 
some remarks, which I cordially approve, upon the early Christians in the 
Roman amphitheater and upon the abolitionists. What I really said was 
that “there is no institutional authority superior to the state”; and I 
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added: “There is one bar to which even the state must come—the 
future. To-morrow, if there is real injustice, even the state must yield— 
that is the way the world is made. Above every stateis the eternal right, 
against which if a state be warring, be it ever so unwittingly, it must 
finally succumb, though the champion of the right be but a single soul.” 
This, and not any theory about church and state, is the truth that was 
vindicated in the Roman amphitheater. 


4, In declaring that if a Catholic parent has the opportunity to give 
his child such education as the church approves, and refuses to do it, it is 
the church’s right and duty to refuse the parent communion, as a means 
of discipline and compulsion to what the church pronounces his duty, 
Bishop Keane virtually admits all that I urge, and justifies my condem- 
nation of Cardinal Manning’s representation of the conflict as one be- 
tween the family and the state, instead of between the state and the 
church. “If the Catholic Church,” exclaims Bishop Keane, “says toa 
parent who refuses to do his first of all duties to his child, ‘ Because of 
your delinquency in regard to your child I cannot give you communion,’ 
what power is there in this world that shall say to the church, ‘ You must 
give him holy communion’?” ‘This is a direct assertion of the church’s 
authority over the family, and makes shipwreck of all of Cardinal Man- 
ning’s fine talk about the freedom of the family to choose whatever 
schools and teachers it pleases for its children. The Bishop’s position, 
although utterly untenable in this republic, is clear and consistent ; the 
Cardinal’s argument, it seems to me, is clap-trap. 

I do not think there is any desire on the part of any intelligent or large 
class of American citizens to interfere with the establishment of denomi- 
national schools by Roman Catholics any more than by Presbyterians or 
Unitarians or any church that chooses to maintain such schools on a basis 
of perfect freedom. But the state cannot for a moment permit any church 
to coerce any citizen into the support of its own denominational schools. 
The attempt to identify the repudiation of such church dominion with 
“Agnosticism ” is simply humorous; one might as well seek to identify 
it with mesmerism. But in saying this, I wish to express my high general 
appreciation of Bishop Keane’s candor and directness and earnestness and 
deep religious conviction. If thisimportant question of the schools could 
always be discussed with the intelligence and the ‘seriousness which he 
brings to it, it would be a good ene for the Roman Catholic Church and 
for the country. 
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PUBLIC AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
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There is perhaps no subject personal and political in its*bearings and 
national in extent, of more profound interest to a vast majority of our 
countrymen than the common-school system, which is recognized at home 
and abroad by intelligent people of all creeds and parties as the chief basis 
of our government of the people, by the people, and for the people, and the 
chief source of our undoubted strength and unsurpassed prosperity. 

The hereditary conviction of Americans on this point, their unbounded 
confidence in its excellence and its permanence, and the preference shown 
by intelligent Roman Catholics for the common school, has hitherto tended 
to make Americans view with careless indifference the assaults of the papal 
government upon the American system. But that indifference has been 
overcome by the political deals and Jesuitical methods resorted to in the 
corruption of our legislatures for illegal grants and unconstitutional con- 
cessions, and by the policy which has of late been exhibited in so pronounced 
und unmistakable a manner by papal encyclicals, the decrees of provincial 
councils,* and ultramontane clericals, books, and newspapers, denouncing 
the common school as a Godless and heathenish institution that must be 
destroyed. This assault made simultaneously along the line of states, and 
the significance of which is enhanced by the growing opposition of loyal 
American Roman Catholics to the attempts to force them to withdraw their 
children from the public schools, has given to the question a national im- 
portance. The extent to which it appeals to American sympathies was 
illustrated by the recent uprising of the citizens of Boston and the over- 
throw of a municipal government which was thought to have betrayed 
American principles;-and new force has been given to the national convic- 
tion of the necessity of extending and perfecting the common school to 
counteract foreign association, as little in harmony with American institu- 
tions as the Clan-na-Gael. 


THE ATTEMPT TO EXCLUDE THE BIBLE. 


A preliminary and significant step in the war upon our common-school 
system was taken a few years since, when it was complained of by some 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics connected with the mission to America as 
being sectarian in its character, for the reason that there was allowed the 
reading of passages from the Holy Scriptures in a version deemed by their 
church as erroneous and heretical. Many Americans, both clerical and lay, 
the most devoted to the Bible as the grand foundation of our liberties and 





*See instructions of the Propaganda to the American ieabnte, 1875 ; Plenary Council of Balti- 
more, 1866 ; Second Provincial Council of Oregon, 1881 
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our civilization, in their devotion to equal religious rights were disposed 
to recognize the justice of the complaint, and to secure harmony by ex- 
cluding the Bible. When in some places on this ground the ultramontanes 
had obtained a partial victory, the extent of which has been much exag- 
gerated, their able organ, the Hreeman’s Journal, with a frankness that 
had not been, conspicuous in the earlier discussion, made this outspoken 
admission November 20, 1869: 


“Tf the [Roman] Catholic translation of the books of the Holy Writ which is to be 
found in the houses of all of our better educated [Roman] Catholics, was dissected by 
the ablest Catholic theologians in the land, and merely lessons taken from it, such as 
Catholic mothers read to their children, and others added with the highest Catholic 
indorsements ; and if these admirable Bible lessons, and these alone, were to be ruled 
as to be read in all the public schools, this would not in any substantial degree lessen 
the objection we [Roman] Catholics have to letting Catholic children attend the pub- 
lic schools ” 


Lord Brougham, in parliament, while insisting on the reading of passages 
from the Bible as a proper religious exercise, suggested that the Hebrew 
and Roman Catholic children whose parents might object to their presence 
during the reading should be allowed to retire. The occasion for this 
provision as regards the enlightened Hebrews of our country would seem 
to be slight in view of the notable action of Rabbi Isaacs and others of 
their ancient faith in New York City, who protested against the assump- 
tion that they were in favor of excluding the Bible from the common 
school, and who gave as the historic explanation of their position, that 
they had never been persecuted in lands open to its teachings. That 
interesting and most significant fact with its logical consequences is worthy 
of remembrance; and the avowal of the Freeman’s Journal verified the - 
wisdom-and far sight of Horace Greeley when he said: 


“The great body of those who seek to drive the Bible out of our schools will not be 
satisfied after they have driven it out, but will insist on breaking our common-school 
system into sectarian fragments. . . . Hence, if we give up the Bible, we only 
weaken our common-school system, . . . while we fail to conciliate its enemies 
and only excite them to new and inadmissible exactions,” 


The admission of the Lreeman’s Journal gave force also to the clear 
arguments of our statesmen and divines that while the publie schools 
should be kept absolutely free from all denominational and sectarian influ- 
ence, it would be cruel and wrong to exclude the children from the 
knowledge of those broad and general precepts and principles which are 
admitted by all Christians, Daniel Webster with simple logic said: 

“This objection to the multitude and difference of sects is but the old story, the old 
infidel argument. It is notorious that there are certain great religious truths which 
are admitted and believed by all Christians. All believe in the existence of a God. 
All believe in the immortality of the soul. All believe in the responsibility in another 


world for our conduct in this. All believe in the divine authority of the New Testa- 
ment, . . . And cannot all these great truths be taught to children without their 
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minds being perplexed with clashing doctrines and sectarian controversies? Most 
certainly they can.” * 

The same idea has been expressed by President Adams, of Cornell, 
when he said: 

“T take it there is no sectarianism in the Sermon on the Mount, nor in what may 
be called the strictly moral teachings of the New Testament. .There can be no diffi- 


culty in getting at the source of obligation in a hundred ways other than by treading 
upon grounds in regard to which Christian sects are not agreed.t 


The latest judicial decision in regard to the Bible in the public schools 
is that of Judge Bennett, of Wisconsin, in the case of Weiss vs. School 
Board of Edgerton. 

The action was brought by Roman Catholic parents for a peremptory 
writ of mandamus directing the board to cause the reading of King James’s 
version of the Bible in the public schools tobe discontinued. The reading 
was not compulsory, nor the plaintiffs’ children required to be present at 
the reading. The exclusion was demanded on the ground that the reading 
was “sectarian instruction,” and an unconstitutional interference with the 
rights of conscience. Judge Bennett reviews all the cases and discusses 
the principles in an opinion of seventy pages, and comes to the following 
conclusion : 


“T have never in any book found thoughts expressed with greater clearness, or in 
a style at once more beautiful and sublime, than in those quotations from the Psalms 
of David, the writing of the great apostle of the Gentiles, and in the language of our 
Saviour taken from the Gospels. I am unable to find anything in them tending to 
sectarian instruction, or that can be justly said to interfere with the tenderest and 
most sensitive religious conscience in the slightest degree. The reading-books, as well 
as those treating of the sciences, are constantly changing in our public schools. Those 
in which I read and studied when a lad are, with the exception of the Bible, almost 
entirely unknown to the present generation, save only those in the dead languages. 
But the Bible remains, and it would seem like turning a good, true, and ever-faithful 
friend and counselor out of doors, to exclude it from the public schools of the state ; 
and I haye been unable to find any authority in the decisions of the courts for so do- 
ing. No court has ever leld, that [am aware of, that it is unconstitutional to read 
_the Bible in the public schools. The Supreme Court of Ohio have held it may be ex- 
eluded from the public schools by the trustees and boards of education, but not by 
the courts ; while in Maine, Massachusetts, and Iowa, under constitutional provisions 
similar to our own, the courts sustain the trustees and school committees in adopting it 
as a book in every way suitable and proper to be read on the opening of the schools 
of each day.” 


The manner in which the Bible is spoken of by those who would sup- 
press its general reading may be seen by an extract from Cardinal Wise- 
man, who,saysit is: ‘“ The school-boy’s task-book ; it is the gaoler’s pres- 
ent ; it is the drunkard’s pawn-pledge ; it is the dotard’s text-book ; it 
is the irreverent jester’s butt; it is the fanatic’s justification for every 





*VI., Webster’s Works, page 161. 


+ Quoted by Rey. Thomas Van Ness in asermon reported in the Denver (Col.) News, February 25, 
1889. 
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vice, blasphemy, and profaneness which he commits. If, therefore, we be 
asked why we do not give the Bible indifferently to all, and the shutting 
up (as it is called) of God’s word be disdainfully thrown in our face, we 
will not seek to elude the question, or to meet the taunt with a denial, or 
attempt to prove that our principles on this subject are not antagonistic 
to those of Protestants. They are antagonistic, and we glory in avowing 
it. The experiment has been tried ona great scale of what the indis- 
criminate reading of the Bible will make a people. It has transformed a 
mild and promising race into a pack of lazy, immoral infidels.” * 

The proposition is now made in the name of the Roman hierarchy that 
we shall modify our common-school system by admitting parochial schools, 
under ecclesiastical control, to an equal share of the school moneys, as a 
part of the system of the American state. The proposition is accompanied 
by an argument in favor of the fitness of each religious denomination 
teaching its own doctrines at the expense of the state, and by charges 
against the common-school system as established by law as being Godless 
and heathenish, and the fosterer of immorality, ignorance, pauperism, 
vice, and crime. This view is presented by the court and hierarchy of 
Rome as essential to the rights and interests of the Roman Catholic lay- 
men of America, who are represented by the clergy as being in favor of 
the parochial schools. But that this is true of only a small part of those 
laymen, is shown by the Roman Catholic press complaining of the many 
Roman Catholic parents who openly advocate the public schools, 

Cardinal Manning’s paper in the /orwm for March has revived the 
memory of that contest, and His Eminence, it seems, misled by state- 
ments on which he had relied, has erroneously assumed that because the 
entire separation of church and state is a fundamental principle of the — 
Republic, therefore the state knows nothing of Christianity, is unable to 
teach morality, and to allow the Bible to be read in the publie schools. 

A study of our constitution and political history would have saved the 
regret which His Eminence felt for our heathenish ¢ondition. 

He would have learned from Prof. Dwight, the learned President of 
the Law School of Columbia College, that “it is well settled by the de- 
cisions of the courts of the leading states of the Union that Christianity 
is a part of the common law of the state. . . . Not Christianity 
founded on any particular religious tenets, not Christianity with an elab- 
orated church and titles and spiritual courts, but Christianity with liberty 
of conscience to all men.” 

Dr. Woolsey, whom the country now mourns, eminent alike as scholar, 
jurist, and divine, would have advised him of the duties of the public- 
school teachers as laid down by the Massachusetts statute instructing 


* Catholic Doctrine of the Use of the Bible,” page 25, London, 1853, Quoted in ‘* A Reply to 
Catholic Belief,” in Collette’s Letters to Cardinal Manning, London, John F, Shaw & Co., 1886, 
page 26. 
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them “to exert their best endeavors to impress the youth committed to 
their care and instruction in the principles of piety and justice, and a 
sacred regard for truth ; love of their country, humanity, and individual 
benevolence ; sobriety, industry, and frugality ; chastity, moderation, 
and temperance, and those other virtues which are the ornament of hu- 
man society, and the basis on which a republican institution is founded.” 

The question now presented to us touching the denominational school 
refers, as I understand, not so much to the various schools of religious de- 
nominations, established and supported by the several denominations for 
the inculcation respectively of their peculiar doctrines, for such have long 
existed in our country without any question of the right of the founders 
to establish them or the right of parents to send their children to them. 
So long as such schools are established in pursuance of our laws, with 4 
recognition of the right of visitation by the state, to see that the general 
education given therein is such as the welfare of the state requires ‘for 
all its citizens, and that nothing is taught therein which is dangerous to 
the morals, the peace, or the safety of the commonwealth, there would 
seem to be no valid objection to their maintenance by those interested, 
so long as they impose no tax, and inflict no injury on the people at 
large. 

_I suppose, therefore, that the question refers to the proposition occa- 
sionally urged upon us by the promoters of the parochial school—that the 
state should recognize denominational schools as part of the school system 
of the state, and make appropriations for their support from the school 
fund now devoted exclusively to the public schools. 

In approaching this discussion with the fairness due to a constitutional, 
political, and social question so intimately connected with our national 
welfare, I think we may assume that our thoughtful citizens, of whatever 
faith, whether native or naturalized, who are devoted to the interests, the 
principles, and the honor of our country, that they are perfectly agreed, 
with reference to the millions of foreigners already here and the millions 
yet to come, that our only safety is in perfecting and extending our com- 
mon-school system on a basis that will serve to Americanize the children 
of these foreigners, to fit them socially, mentally, and morally for their 
responsibilities as American citizens, and to make the schools so fitted for 
this great work, that while we may agree with Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
that a child’s education should commence an hundred years before it is 
born, we may still find much truth and consolation in the assurance of 
Henry Ward Beecher, that “the children of all nations of the earth go 
into our common schools and come out Americans.” 

A tidal-wave of immigration has already overtaken our large cities. 
New York, we are told, has eighty per cent. of persons of foreign birth 
or foreign parentage. New states of gigantic extent are waiting for ad- 
mission, and, besides the Dakotas, Montana, and Washington, already 
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authorized by Congress, Utah, New Mexico, Idaho, Wyoming, and Arizona 
will soon demand recognition. 

Some imagine as looming in the future, Canada, Mexico, and Central 
America; and forall who may come with their peculiar languages and 
customs, habits, constitutional beliefs, and foreign civilization, it is for us 
by unceasing vigilance and wise forethought to meet the new requirements, 
and to continue in the future as in the past, by God’s help, an homogene- 
ous people, the loyal citizens of an undivided republic. It is for us to 
provide an effective system of training tomake them American citizens, 
and that system should be marked by the broad Christian ethics to which 
we owe our high civilization, and which are the only guaranties of civil 
and religious liberty. 

Whether the adoption of the proposed scheme of substituting for the 
common school, with a simple and uniform system of education, moral, 
intellectual, and physical, under the charge of educational experts respon- 
sible to the state for keeping the elementary system at the highest standard 
of excellence, a system of denominational schools in private hands, teach- 
ing varying sectarian and perhaps clashing doctrines, religious and polit- 
ical, will tend to harmonize and unify the rising generation, native and 
foreign, and make them distinctly American, is a question which to 
Americans generally would seem hardly to admit of discussion. ; 

But one characteristic of Americans is their readiness to expose and 
analyze every error and abuse that may be discovered in their institutions, 
no matter how wounding the exposure to American pride, as has been 
shown in the civil service reform exposures of political corruption, and to 
consider fairly every remedy that may be proposed. 

In this spirit the American people are ready to listen to all advice, re- 
membering that its admissibility will depend on its accordance with Amer- 
ican constitutions and American law; with the rights that they give, and 
the duties they impose. The advice given should, of course, be unaccom- 
panied by the slightest shadow of dictation. “A real state,” as Mr. Glad- 
stone says, ‘ must be supreme within its own sphere.” The American state 
rests upon the sovereign will of the people constitutionally expressed, and 
any shade of menace in word or tone toward the sovereignty of the people 
is not only an affront to the national honor, but to the self-respect of every 
loyal citizen. But while Americans will naturally resent all attempt at 
dictation or underhand intermeddling by the agents of any foreign power, 
they are perfectly willing to hear the distinguished experts and represent- 
atives of the sovereign pontiff, no matter how absolutely their views of 
government, theology, and education differ from ourown. We know the 
wisdom of the broad and ancient maxim that teaches one to learn from 
one’s enemies. On the subject of public schools, their duties and their 
dangers, we have gathered many useful ideas and the most important in- 
formation from Dr. Brownson, Father Hecker, Dr. McGlynn, Archbishops 
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Kenrick and Purcell, Bishop Cosgrove, the Catholic Review, the Freeman’s 
Journal, and various other presses, prelates, and laymen of the Roman 
Catholi¢ faith on this side of the water; from the late Popes Gregory XVI. 
and Pius IX., and from His Holiness Leo XIII.; from that astute diplomat, 
Antonelli, and from Cardinals Manning and Newman, who at the time of 
the Vatican Council strikingly represented the extreme antagonism in the 
Roman Church; from Lord Acton, whose manly devotion to the truth of 
history presents an honorable contrast to the pitiful subserviency to pelf 
and popularity which has occasionally led Protestant authors and publish- 
ers to allow works pretending to be historical to be colored and perverted 
with Jesuitical mendacity. 

We are also greatly indebted for the authoritative information afforded 
us by the Civilta Cattolica, the Papal Encyclicals, the decrees of Provin- 
cial Councils, and especially to the Syllabus, that remarkable treasure-house 
of Roman dogmas, which should be studied with care by American scholars 
and statesmen, students, and thoughtful citizens. Intelligent observation 
will show them that a clear idea of the political bearings of the Syllabus is 
of greater importance to the Americans and their children than the laws of 
ancient Greece or of pagan Rome. It throws a flood of light on various 
crafty schemes professedly in accord with American ideas, and in favor of 
equal rights, liberty of conscience,freedom of worship, of charity, education, 
and reform, but which are in fact prompted by a foreign court in the interest 
of an alien civilization. It discloses the dangers threatened by legislative 
deals for foreign votes in exchange for unconstitutional grants and con- 
cessions ; it explains the vicious legislation by which our taxes have been 
enormously increased, and thousands of children entitled to an American 
education have been subjected to foreign control. It discloses dangers 
that threaten us in the future, and forcibly reminds us of Burke’s remark 
that a nation may lose its liberties in a day and not discover it for years. 

Reealling the advantages thus afforded us of gaining an accurate know]l- 
edge from high sources of the real doctrines and designs of the Society 
of Jesuits, the condemnation of whose maxims and methods by the Church 
of Rome we well remember, we welcome to-day to the field of free dis- 
cussion before the sovereign citizens of the Republic, a Prince Cardinal 
and Right Reverend Bishop of that church which holds Pope Clement 
XIV. to have been infallible. They are here, as we understand, in charge 
of the Roman mission for the conversion of America, claiming like am- 
bassadors from a foreign power to be governed by the edicts of their own 
sovereign, and claiming in addition, that the authority of the potentate 
whom they represent is supreme also in this land, and above all consti- 
tutions and laws. 

But we trust that they have learned from their knowledge of American 
history, American law, and American character, gained during their resi- 
dence in our country—an advantage which we believe Cardinal Manning 
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has never enjoyed—to appreciate the historic devotion of this people to the 
principles of their constitution, popular sovereignty, liberty of conscience 
and of worship, of speech and of the press, to the fitting education and in- 
dependence of the voter, and to a complete separation of church and state. 
As in this view it is pleasant to turn from the more disagreeable features 
of the school question with which, in New York, we are unpleasantly fa- 
miliar, the barter of American principles for foreign votes, the secret deals 
of unscrupulous politicians, whether clerical or lay, foreign or native, to 
meet in the open these eminent ecclesiastics, the accredited representa- 
tives of the court of Rome, who as we understand accept a public dis- 
cussion, and who come to avow and justify before the American people 
their views, sentiments, methods, and aims in desiring to revolutionize our 
school system, and who will know how to appreciate and reciprocate in 
this distinguished American presence the frankness in the presentation 
of facts and arguments blended with personal courtesy that lends so 
much of grace and dignity to public discussions between American gen- 
tlemen. 

It is needless to remind you, for the debates in this conference proclaim 
the fact, that to-day the gravest charges have been made against our com- 
mon-school system, and that for the education and protection of the 
morals of Roman Catholic laymen in America the court of Rome has re- 
solved upon its destruction, and has authorized spiritual censures to be 
enforced against American citizens who in disregard of her orders con- 
tinue to send their children to the public schools. 

Like our national and state constitutions, our common school has been 
the growth of centuries, and recalls to us the interesting period so well: 
described ‘by Dr. Storrs in his graphic and impressive sketch of “The 
Harly American Spirit and the Genesis of it.” * Tracing the outline of 
our revolution, he showed that it was the spirit behind our little force 
that compelled the events and gave them importance in history ; he re- ~ 
called the fact that the early settlers of this country were not one stock, 
but of several; and that they brought with them a power and a promi- 
nence from the greatest age of European advancement. Portraying that 
brilliant century which saw at its beginning the coronation of Elizabeth 
and ending with the death of Cromwell, Dr. Storrs recalled it as a cen- 
tury marked by extraordinary genius, amazing achievements, the decay 
of authority, and the swift advance of popular power. It was the age of 
Raleigh, Drake, Bacon, Shakespeare, and Milton, an age illumined by 
poetry and stirred with the tumultuous force of the Reformation, Glanc- 
ing at the vehement public life of modern Europe, in England, the Neth- 
erlands, Germany, and Sweden, he showed that out of this century, so full 
of enterprise and productive force, came the early settlers of America, 





* Address before New York Historical Society, 1870. 
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attracting little attention, but bringing with them the energies of the con- 
tinent, and with the push of a century behind them. 

When we follow the history of our country through its colonial, revo- 
lutionary, and constitutional periods, we can mark at every step the ef- 
fective, elevating, and ennobling influence of the common school, however 
unobtrusive and unobserved, as the instructress, protectress, and, as it 
were, the guardian angel of the infant nation. We note the beneficent 
result of its early teaching in developing manly thought and elevating 
personal character; on home life, on moral, social, intellectual, and mate- 
rial progress, and especially in the training of its statesmen, who from 
generation to generation have assisted in the gradual formation of the 
national constitution, forming in their constituent moral life one people— 
fearless, reflective, energetic, constructive, industrious, and martial; in- 
tensely practical, politically active, religiously free—the heir to a great 
past, with before it the uncertainties of an obscure future, with incessant 
labor as their primary teacher. Hence came the early constructive spirit 
in whose light rose the Republic which as Dr. Storrs reminded us “ inter- 
links our annals with those of the noblest time in Europe, and makes us 
heirs to the greatness of their history.” Such were the people, represent- 
ing the best blood, the purest morality, and the highest intelligence of 
Europe, whom Burke described as “of that kind which is most adverse 
to allimplicit submission of mind and opinion,” as exhibiting a refinement 
of the spirit of resistance, “the dissidence of dissent, and the protestant- 
ism of the Protestant religion.” Such were the men to whom America 
owes that elementary source of its Christian civilization, broad enlighten- 
ment, manly patriotism, and world-wide influence, the common school. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


The American public school, however humble and obscure it may have 
seemed to superficial observers, has grandly illustrated in its teachings the 
two great features of the Republic, which some of our foreign friends may 
- have found it difficult to understand—that our common law is broadly 
Christian, and that, as a consequence of that broad Christianity, it affords 

the fullest scope for liberty of conscience and freedom of worship by a com- 
plete separation of church and state; and its history shows that these com- 
bined and harmonious principles have secured peace, prosperity, and 
strength by a popular government based upon the divine ethics of the 
Bible, which all denominations of Christians profess to recognize. 

While other nations, where church and state have united for the repres- 
sion of religious freedom and popular education, afford startling examples, 
in their natural and inevitable order, of despotic rule, religious persecution, 
and national decadence, our annals illustrate Dr. Johnson’s remark, that 
no part of history is so generally useful as that which relates to the history 
of the human mind. 


. 
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As regards our republic, its history, without an appreciative recognition 
of the part borne in it by the common school, would be as “the shell with- 
out the kernel.” 

It has been a wise thought, happily adopted by some recent historians, 
and which will give new light and value to our future histories, that the 
most important part of history relating to the social life of the people should 
no longer be sacrificed to a record of governmental acts; and that the quiet 
undercurrent of private life, keeping ‘‘its depth and steady course in the 
eternal! channel,” should not be overlooked in marking the storms that have 
agitated its surface. The world is at last awakening to the fact which our 
fathers saw so clearly, that upon the right direction of the undercurrent of 
elementary education in every country depends the future of that land. As 
Lecky well says, ‘‘ History is not a mere succession of events connected only 
by chronology. It is a chain of causes and effects,” and in a republic 
especially the education of the nation is the chief cause that determines its 
destiny. The boy is the father of the man, and the children of to-day are 
the society of to-morrow. We see in our infant sons the coming voters, 
and in our girls the mothers of the next generation of sovereign citizens. 
It is not a matter of surmise, but the conclusion alike from history and 
philosophy, that every principle contains the germ of a prophecy, and that 
the policy which controls the American school will presently control the 
government of the nation. 

What the American school has been in the past, only those who have 
studied its history may thoroughly understand; but its results are before 
the world. It bas revolutionized the ideas of some of the ablest publicists _ 
and cabinets of Europe, as the Monitor and the Merrimac revolutionized 
naval warfare and wooden battle-ships. Lord Brougham announced, while 
England was slow to appreciate the truth, that in our age the schoolmaster 
is abroad, and that more trust may be reposed in him armed with his primer 
than in the soldier in military array, for upholding and extending the liber- 
ties of the country; and Germany and America have shown that the edu- 
cation of a people for the duties of peace adds greatly to their efficiency in 
time of war. Macaulay, in his speech on education for Great Britain, re-_ 
ferred Parliament to the early example of the Puritans of Massachusetts 
requiring every township, when it numbered fifty houses, to appoint one to 
teach the children to read and write, and every township that numbered an 
hundred houses to set up a grammar school; and he added that this doc- 
trine was not confined to New England, but “ Educate the people” was the 
first admonition of Penn, the legacy of Washington, and the unceasing ex- 
hortation of Jefferson. 

The honor due to the far-sighted Christian founders of our common 
schools, among whom the Dutch and Huguenots of New Netherlands are 
entitled toa much larger share than has been generally awarded them, was 
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frankly acknowledged by the Roman Catholic World when it said, in April, 
1870: 

“Tt is to the credit of the Americans that they have, at least the Calvinistic por- 
tion of them, from the earliest colonial times taken a deep interest in the education 
of the young. The American Congregationalists and Presbyterians, who were the 
only original settlers of the Eastern and Middle colonies, [here the Dutch and 
Huguenot are entirely ignored,] have from the first taken the lead in education, and 
founded, sustained, and conducted most of our institutions of learning.” 


The Puritans of New England appreciated the necessity of public schools, 
and that feeling was shared by the Huguenots and the Hollanders, by the 
Walloons from Flanders, by the Vaudois and Waldenses from the Italian 
Alps, Protestants from Germany and Scandinavia, by the followers of Huss 
from Bohemia and Zwinglius from Switzerland, by the United Brethren, the 
Moravian brothers, the Salzburg exiles, with Christian reformers of every 
race and tongue who had contended at home, even to the death, for the 
open Bible as the true standard of Christianity and the only sure founda- 
tion of civil andreligious freedom. Touching the instruction given in our 
American schools during the colonial period, the teaching of Christian 
ethics was from the first an essential feature. 

We may recall also with pleasure, that about the same time when Clem- 
ent XIV. condemned the Jesuits, and, in Mr, Gladstone’s words, “leveled 
with the dust the deadliest foes that mental and moral liberty have ever 
known,” Charles Carroll was a signer of our Declaration of Independence, 
and that Washington subsequently recognized the patriotic services of the 
Roman Catholics who served in the war of the Revolution, and the assist- 
ance we received ‘from a nation in which the Roman Catholic faith, as 
defined by the Gallican Church, prevailed”; and Washington declared to 
them in words which should not be forgotten, whatever questions may here- 
after arise, “ May the members of your society in America, animated alone 
by the pure spirit of Christianity, and still conducting yourselves as the 
faithful subjects of our free government, enjoy every temporal and spiritual 
felicity.” Mr. Gladstone, in reply to his critics on the Vatican decrees, paid 
a tribute to the loyalty of the lay Roman Catholics of England, from Eliza- 
beth to Victoria, adding at the same time, that they had been “ eminently 
noted for their thorough estrangement from ultramontane opinions, and 
their clergy down to the period of the emancipation act felt with them.” 

The movement for religious liberty by separating church and state began, 
nearly simultaneously in New York, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, soon after 
the Declaration of Independence; but in separating church and state they 
were careful not to separate Christianity.from the common law. The dis- 
tinction between Christianity and “church,” in the relation of the latter to 
the state, is plainly shown by the constitution of the state of New York, 
established during the war, in 1777. While adopting the common law 
as it stood on the 29th of April, 1775, of which Christianity was a part, 
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the state was careful at the same time to ordain that “such parts of the 
common law as might be construed to establish or maintain any particular 
denomination of Christianity or their ministers are hereby abrogated.” 
The state, while making Christianity a part of its common law, refused to 
allow such parts as might be construed in favor of the establishment or 
maintenance of any particular denomination of Christianity or their min- 
isters; and every act which has been passed by the legislature of that state, 
under whatever name or pretense, which assists, establishes, or maintains 
any particular denomination of Christianity or their ministers, is in violation 
of the constitution, for every part of the common law which might be con- 
strued as authorizing such establishment or maintenance has been abro- 
gated. 

The erroneous ideas that have been of late so industriously circulated, 
on the subject of Christianity and the state, may justify here a reference 
to the supremacy of the common law, the connection of Christianity and 
the state under that law, coupled with the absolute establishment of equal- 
ity of religious right and the prohibition of any establishment or main- 
tenance of any particular denomination. (See Appendix A.) 

The adoption in 1789 of the first constitutional amendment, prohibiting 
Congress from making any law respecting an establishment of religion, 
was followed in 1875 by the movement originated by General Grant and 
formulated by Mr. Blaine, for a further amendment, extending that pro- 
hibition to the states. The vote of the House in its favor of 180 ayes to 
7% noes, and the fact stated by Senator Blaine that it was defeated in the 
Senate by the Jesuits—the vote being 28 to 16, wanting the necessary two- 
thirds—are significant as showing the deep conviction of the.American . 
people that such an amendment (and one is now pending before Congress) 
should be adopted. (See Appendix B.) 

Apart from the provisions and meaning of American constitutions, (on 
which we may be pardoned for preferring the decisions of our own courts 
to the interpretation which Cardinal Manning and the Italian Couneil of 
the Vatican proffer for our acceptance,) when our foreign opponents point 
to the public school as having made us an irreligious and immoral nation, 
we may refer without impropriety to the counter opinions of distinguished 
and impartial experts. 

The approval by Americans who are thoroughly American in their ideas 
of the civilization which illustrates the principles and ideas which they hold 
and cherish, may naturally suggest that their judgment is biased by their 
training, and that the wish is father to the thought. This remark will 
hardly apply to so accurate an observer and critic as Dr. Orestes A. Brown- 
son, who is regarded by Roman Catholics as the “ most original and philo- 
sophic thinker that America has produced.” Dr. Brownson expressed his 
firm conviction that “the American civilization is the highest civilization 
that the world has ever seen, and comes nearer to the realization of the 
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Catholic ideal than any that has been heretofore developed and actualized.” 
“Tn this respect,” he added, “American civilization is, we say not the term 
of human progress, but, in our judgment, the farthest point in advance as 
yet reached by any age or nation.” * 

More than half a century ago DeTocqueville remarked that the American 
people combined the notions of Christianity and liberty so intimately, that 
it was impossible to make them conceive of. the one without the other, and 
as indicating that they hold religion to be indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of republican institutions. 

Prof. Bryce, in his recent able work on the “American Commonwealth,” 
adds this striking confirmation of DeTocqueville’s views, based on his 
careful observation at the very time: 

“They are also a religious people. It is not merely that they respect religion and 
its ministers, but that they have an intelligent interest in the form of faith they pro- 
fess, and pious without superstition, and zealous without bigotry. . . . Christianity 
influences conduct not indeed half so much as in theory it ought, but probably far more 
than it does in any other modern country, and far more than it did in the so-called 
ages of faith. Nor did their moral and religious impulses remain in the soft haze of 
self-complacent sentiment. ‘The desire to expunge or cure the visible evils of the world 
is strong.” 

Of these tributes that of Brownson has peculiar weight from his devo- 
tion to the Roman faith, and his views that our civilization “‘ comes nearer 
to the realization of the Catholic ideal than any which has been heretofore 
developed and actualized.” 

Tothese we may add a significant opinion from Herbert Spencer. Brown- 
son spoke of the great past when he said, “The American civilization is the 
most advanced civilization that the world has ever seen”; Herbert Spencer, 
of the boundless future, when he said, ‘‘I think, whatever difficulties they 
may have to surmount, and whatever tribulations they may have to pass 
through, the Americans may reasonably look forward to the time when 
they will have produced a civilization grander than any the world has 
ever known.” 


THE COMMON SCHOOL AND THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, 


The aim of the American public school and of the Roman parochial 
schoolare as antagonistic as the constitution and the syllabus, as the doc- 
trine of popular sovereignty and the dogma of papal supremacy. The 
duties of the American citizen for which the public school is intended to fit 
him are those of a sovereign ruler. He is to be independent of the world, 
and especially of every foreign prince or potentate; he is to be governed by 
allegiance to the Republic, and is to obey its constitution and laws expressed 
in the constituted will of the American people; and to maintain the funda- 





*“ Catholic Schools and Education,’ Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 3d N. Y. Series, Vol. IIL, 
January, 1862. 
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mental principles of civil and religious freedom, and the separation of church 


and state. 
The public school, if faithfully maintained as established by our fathers, 


teaches not only the elements of education, but teaches personal responsi- 
bility, freedom of conscience and of thought, loyalty to American principles 
and constitutions, love of country, and duty to our fellow-men. 

Such teaching with no taint of sectarian doctrine, but in a pure atmos- 
phere of Christian ethics, and our duty towards our neighbor as recognized 
by all Christian sects, their teaching is unblended with human dogma and 
denominational differences. 

If in any case sectarian dogma should be taught, public opinion would at 
once correct it, and the utmost vigilance should be observed to see that no 
denominational teaching shall ever enter a public school, and that the char- 
acter and capacity of the teachers are such as to fit them for their responsi- 
ble work. 

The common school properly conducted has been well described as the 
surest condition to the healthy and progressive life of the Republic, “on 
which order, confidence, credit, and stability permanently depend.” It eul- 
tivates and enlarges the mental vision, invigorates the understanding, trains 
the reasoning powers, quickens and purifies the imagination, lays the foun- 
dation of American thought and character, inspires an honest ambition, 
teaches self-control, obedience to law, right, and kindness to our fellows; 
while it instructs the pupil insensibly but surely with a regard for learn- 
ing and culture and moral excellence as the sure foundation of national 
prosperity and happiness and of the institutions so wisely founded by our 
patriotic ancestors. If these advantages are important for the young” 
American, born and bred among American influences, they are if possible 
more important still for the children of foreign emigrants in their tendency 
to rub off the foreignism in tone and feeling and manner, to train them 
for a higher civilization, to Americanize them in their youth, to encourage 
in all a kindly feeling of brotherhood, a common pride of country, and a 
common resolve to support, perfect, and perpetuate her institutions. 

In the struggle for existence which awaits them, would it not be the 
height of injustice toward them, as well as the height of folly for the 
nation at large, to refuse them the elements of instruction that are given 
in the public schools? To that instruction they have all a right, and that 
right the state has no right to deny herself, or to allow it to be interfered 
with by any foreign prelate, under any pretense whatsoever, by threats 
temporal or spiritual, for in such a case such threats are undue influence, 
and should be restrained by law. 

Let our public schools develop and Americanize all vnat is bright and 
beautiful in the Irish character, with its traits of poetry, wit, and imagina- 
tion, blended with energy, hope, and love. Let them assimilate to Ameri- 
can feelings the best qualities of the German character, as a Boston orator 
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lately described them, “the religious principles, deep thinking, their 
family love and home life.” 

The aim of the parochial school is to form a subject of the pope, and not 
an independent citizen of the American Republic, and the character of the 
education is admirably fitted for this purpose. Why so large a part of the 
Roman laymen in America refuse to send their children to the parochial 
schools, and incur excommunication and anathema rather than obey the 
papal order, plainly appears when the Catholic Review gives the explana- 
tion: “ We do not prize so highly as some of our countrymen seem to do 
the ability to read, write, and cipher. Some men are born to be leaders, 
and the rest are born to be led. The best-ordered and administered state 
is that in which the few are well educated to lead and the many are trained 
to obedience.” 

_Dr. McGlynn describes a parochial school in New York as so cheaply 
conducted that one woman teacher had some eighty children. And one 
can understand the indignation felt by Roman Catholics ordered to send 
their children to the parochial schools, when they could read in the Jree- 
man’s Journal (March 12, 1881) that “a smattering of the catechism is 
supplied to fit them for the duties of life,” with the intimation that they 
were only “apologies, compromises, systemless pretenses.” 

In these features of the parochial school, the intelligent Roman Catholic 
finds the seeds of “the enervation and emasculation which are the insep- 
arable companions of Roman ascendency,” which go to form the perfect 
Jesuit of whom Father Hecker speaks, as the antithesis of the thinking, 
responsible American citizen. He desires for his children an education 
fitted for the hopes, trials, and responsibilities of American life, and not 
one prepared with the opiates of Rome, “with the stillness of death and 
the silence of the grave.” 

- He desires his sons to speak in the manly tones of an American citizen, 
and not, as Taine describes it, “the infantile and snufiling tone of the Middle 
Ages.” But above all he desires his children to have the characteristics of 
the country to which they have come, while as Dr. Brownson declares of 
the parochial schools : “ These schools must be taught chiefly by foreign- 
ers, or, if not by foreigners, at least by those whose sympathies, connec- 
tions, tastes, and habits are un-American, because what is wanted by 
their founders and supporters is not simply the preservation of orthodoxy, 
but the preservation of the foreignism associated with it.” 

As an, American author who has studied the question well remarks: 
“Roman Catholicism and modern civilization stand apart as the repre- 
sentatives of two distinct epochs in the world’s history; not only are they 
unlike, they are absolutely antagonistic andirreconcilable; . . . what 
is life to the one is death to the other.” * 


*“ Roman Catholicism in the United States,’ 1878, page 83. 
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THE PROPOSITION FOR DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


The proposition that American states, with their constitutional guar 
anties of liberty of conscience and freedom of worship, of the right of 
free speech and personal security, and all the rights and principles dis- 
tinctly American, should tax the people for the establishment of public 
schools, in which shall be taught the doctrines of the Syllabus, the infal- 
libility and supremacy of the Pope, the subjection of the American law to 
the Roman pontiff, the invalidity of all marriages unsanctioned by the 
Pope, reducing American wives to concubines, and children to the posi- 
tion of bastards, placing their estates at the mercy of the Roman Church, 
and breaking up the family life of the Republic; teaching that the civil 
power must yield in case of conflict to the ecclesiastical, which can avail 
itself of force; that there should be no more liberty of speech, of the 
press, of conscience, or of worship; and with the closing proposition of 
the Syllabus forbidding all hope of amelioration in the dogmas of the 
papacy from the enlightening influence of our Christian civilization, since 
it is declared as a thing which all must believe or be damned, that the 
sovereign pontiff “‘ should not become reconciled to progress, liberalism, 
and the spirit of the age.” (Some interesting Roman Catholic testimony 
in regard to the policy and designs of the Jesuits in America can be 
found in Appendix C.) The entire proposition seems to answer itself, 
and to suggest the question, Why should the American people commit 
such an act of national suicide as to surrender the public schools to the 
enemies of the Republic for the demoralization of the nation and the sub- 
jection of the government ? Why should the American people be taxed’ 
to support the schools and dogmas, services and ceremonies, of the court 
and church of Rome, and to invest its representation in fact with the 
national powers they claim the right to exercise ? Why should the nation 
surrender to the papal power their sovereignty, their honor, and their 
rights, and undo ina day what their fathers secured through the sacri- 
fices of centuries, and on the battle-fields of Europe? Why should they 
change the system of education which has secured them a civilization 
and a prosperity without parallel for one which has reduced the older’ 
parts of the world to the depths of degradation, to which we have been 
pointed by Macaulay, Lavely, and Gladstone ? 

Think of an American government, with its pride of nationality and of 
citizenship, resting its security not on a standing army but on patriotism, 
—love of country and obedience to law,—establishing foreign schools to | 
teach this primary political doctrine as thus defined by the Civilta Cat- 
tolica (VII., page 26) : 


“Catholics, be they French, German, or Spanish, or whatever else, are more sub- 
jects of the Pope, as the head of the church and their spiritual prince, than they are 
of the king or the emperor as their temporal prince: the ties which bind them as 
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subjects in the first respect being beyond comparison more intimate and more ele- 
yated than those which bind them to the second.” 

But apart from these profound and overwhelming considerations, which 
speak for themselves and require no legal authorities to sustain them, 
comes the thought that the national constitution and the common law 
absolutely forbid such a proposition. Judge Cooley, in his “Constitu- 
tional Limitations ” (page 409), enumerates among the things concern- 
ing religion which are not lawful under any of our state constitutions: 

“4, Any law respecting an establishment of religion. The legislatures have not 
been left at liberty to effect a union of church and state, or to establish preference by 
law in favor of any one religious denomination or mode of worship. 

“2. Compulsory support, by taxation or otherwise, of religious institutions. 

«3. Compulsory attendance upon religious worship. 

“4, Restraints upon the free exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science 

“5. Restraints upon the expression of religious beliefs.” 

But apart from these constitutional objections, there are two prelimi- 
nary ones which are sufficiently grave, and which it may be well to con- 
sider. The first is, that the proposition for the amendment of the exist- 
ing school law—to allow each denomination to teach its own peculiar doc- 
trines, and to receive its share of the school moneys—which is presented 
as a matter of equal fairness to all denominations, treating them all alike, 
is converted into an act of inequality and unfairness to all other Christian 
denominations besides the Roman Catholic, by the fact that the Roman 
pontiff claims as belonging to the Church of Rome, and subject to its 
teaching and discipline, all persons whomsoever who have been baptized, 
no matter by whom the ceremony was performed, so that all the baptized 
members of the Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, or . 
Methodist churches may be claimed for the parochial schools, leaving 
only the unbaptized members to be instructed by those denominations— 
a scheme which would greatly enlarge the Roman Catholic Church in 
America at the expense of the rest. 

- Then comes the serious objection, that the eminent cardinals and prel- 
ates of the Roman Church, who make this proposition to tax the people 
for the support of the parochial schools, however correctly they may rep- 
resent in this suggestion the wishes of the Pope in this matter, do not 
represent the great body of Roman Catholic laymen in this country, for 
the reason that a large number of their laymen decline to sanction the 
parochial schools, and decline to send their children to the parochial 
schools, cdlmly disregarding the orders and threats of the ecclesiastical 
body which commands them to obey on pain of exclusion from the sacra- 
ments. 

The extent of the opposition of our Roman Catholic citizens to the paro- 
chial school is shown by the Roman Catholic press and by the futile eccle- 
siastical attempts to compel them to obedience. In their determination to 
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protect their children from the adverse influences of the parochial school 
there may be reason to believe that they are occasionally encouraged by 
the quiet sympathy of bishops and clergy, who are not all disposed, it 
seems, to relinquish entirely their rights as American citizens. Reported 
extracts from Dr. McKain,bishop of Wheeling, Bishop Foley, Dr. McGlynn, 
the Catholic Review, Catholic Standard, W. McGurrin in the Worth 
American Review, W. Carrigan of Boston, Mr. McElrone in the Jnde- 
pendent, throw no little light on the subject as reasonably explaining the 
position of those who decline to accept for their children the parochial 
schools. 

One remarkable testimony, given by Father Hecker in his latest work, 
“The Church and the Life,” published in 1887 shortly before his death, 
may well have a great and controlling influence upon the minds of Ro- 
man Catholics in America. He explained the downfall of the Roman 
Church in France, Austria, Italy, Spain, Bavaria, South America, and 
Brazil, which he said were controlled by hostile minorities, and sometimes 
the minorities were very small, by attributing it to the habit of personal 
dependence required for the defense of the church, “at the expense nec- 
essarily of those virtues which go to make up the strength of Christian 
manhood.” 

Then came the further admission, the admission, the truth of which all 
can recognize who have reflected on the startling facts of history which 
have forced the conviction on a mind like Hecker’s that here is “ the ea- 
planation why fifty millions of Protestants have had generally controlling 
influence for a long period over two hundred millions of Catholics in di- 
recting the governments and destinies of nations.” (See Appendix D.) 

One other fact demands our attention as of first-class importance in 
the discussion, and that is the fact incontestably established by statistics 
both in America and Europe, that the Roman schools produce a large ex- 
cess of crime and pauperism, as well as of illiteracy, over Protestant 
schools; and a partial recognition of this fact by Roman Catholic papers 
may be found in Appendix E. 

If any reasons were necessary to justify our intelligent Roman Catho- 
lic citizens in their preferences for our public schools and their refusal to 
surrender them, they would be afforded by such statistics; and in addi- 
tion to the considerations which forbid us as a nation to surrender the 
integrity of our common schools, it is our duty to protect our adopted 
citizens against every attempt to infringe their liberties by threats, tem- 
poral and spiritual, which are properly held to be undue influence. It is 
our duty to protect the children of these naturalized Roman Catholic 
citizens who have renounced allegiance to every foreign prince and po- 
tentate, and who have sworn allegiance to the United States, in their 
constitutional right to enjoy freely and without restraint the advantages 
of our public schools; and it should not be forgotten that the right to 
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protection of a naturalized citizen against unlawful interference by a for- 
eign government is an acknowledged principle of American law. 

The interesting considerations suggested by the proposition of the 
adoption by Americans of the parochial school have also a direct bearing 
on the question now before the American people, how far the proposed 
Roman university at Washington, in which the Jesuits at Rome are re- 
ported to be greatly interested, will tend by its teachings to strengthen 
the family relation as it now exists, to maintain the dignity and independ- 
ence of the states, the civil and religious freedom of the people, and the 
unity, peace, and harmony of the Republic. 


APPENDIX A. 


THE COMMON LAW OF AMERICA, AND THE CHRISTIANITY WHICH IS A 
PART OF IT. 


The common law of England, which Coke held to be of greater antiq- 
uity than any other human law, based upon the laws and customs from 
the times of the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Norman conquests, and em- 
bodying the great principle defined in the Magna Charta of John which 
was anathematized by Pope Innocent III. in the Petition of Rights in 
the time of Charles I., in the Habeas Corpus in the reign of Charles IL, 
in the Bill of Rights under William and Mary, and the Act of Settlement 
under William III.—of this common law Kent said: * “It is the common 
jurisprudence of the United States, and was brought with them as colo- 
nists from England and established here.” 

Chief Justice Shea says of this great fact in our history: + “ The origi- 
nal thirteen states inherit and continue in legal succession and amplitude 
of jurisprudence the common law; and as to the courts of the national gov- 
ernment, their limitations concern subjects of jurisdiction, and not the 
applicability within that jurisdiction of the rules of the common law.” 

“There has never been a period,” said Mr. Justice Story, { “in which 
the common law did not recognize Christianity as lying at its foundation. 
Tt repudiates every act done in violation of its duties of perfect obliga- 
tion. It pronounces illegal every contract offensive to its morals.” And, 
after a further enumeration, Story added: 


“The error of our government, it has been asserted, is in reality of a different 
character ; it tolerated nothing but Christianity.” 





*1 Kent's Com., page 543. 


+ Address on ‘‘ The Nature and Form of the American Government Founded in the Christian 
Religion,” delivered before the General Theological Seminary of the United States, April 18, 
1882. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., page 64. 

+ Address as Dean Professor, 1829. 
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Chief Justice Shea, in quoting these words of Story, said: 


“Story might have added to this enumeration, that laws in the spirit of our con- 
stitution prohibit, under penalties, the name of God being blasphemously uttered; 
and will not allow the worship of God to be wantonly and openly reviled to the an- 
noyance of believers and bad example to the public. The sanctity of the Lord’s 
day is acknowledged, and contracts made on that day invalidated. The conscience 
of each public servant is bound by ‘that adamantine chain, an oath,’ to the throne 
of God; in the legislature, in the judicial, in the executive departments, .. . 
from the President of the United States, from the Chief Justice of the United States, 
from the senators down to the humblest officer in the nation, state, municipality, 
and village. The constitution expresses, in these visible signs, the substantial idea; 
it shows the reality of its Christian character ; and it finally and affirmatively declares, 
in express terms, that the enactments which compose the constitution were ‘done 

in the year of our Lord, 1787.’ It was the deliberate issue of religious tradi- 
tions, circumstances, convictions, and acknowledgments.” . 

What the Christianity was and is, which in the sense declared by the 
courts is a part of our common law, the judges have amply explained. As 
Kent decided, it is “ Christianity in its enlarged sense as a religion revealed 
and taught in the Bible.” As Mr. Justice Story declared, “Its divine 
origin and truth are admitted.” It is, as defined by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, “ Not Christianity founded on any particular religious 
tenets, not Christianity with an established church and titles and spiritual 
courts, but Christianity with liberty of conscience to all men.” 

It is the Christianity which Daniel Webster portrayed when he said: * 

“There is nothing that we look for with more certainty than the general principle 
that Christianity is part of thelaw of theland. . . . Thedead prove it as well as the 
living. The generations that have gone before speak it, and pronounce it from the 
tomb. We feel it. All, all proclaim that Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, 
Christianity independent of sects and parties, that Christianity to which the sword 
and fagot are unknown, general, tolerant Christianity, is the law of the land.” 


APPENDIX B. 


THE SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE ORDAINED BY THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT TO THE NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 


Recurring to the adoption of the national constitution, the celebration of 
whose centennial has so vividly recalled the men and the principles of that. 
day as presenting an example for Americans for all time, we find this fact 
interesting and significant inits bearings on the pending question of popu- 
lar education. The ethics of Christianity as the religion of the people, the 
right of all to religious freedom, and the complete separation of church and 
state, were regarded as axioms of American thought, so essential, as they 
were reminded by history and by their family traditions, to liberty of con- 
science and to the natural rights of man, that it does not seem to have 


*Webster, VI., p. 176. 
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occurred to the Constitutional Convention, amid the serious questions as to 
the new government they were to establish, that it was necessary to forbid 
Congress to intermeddle with religion. But when the new constitution 
came before the states for their ratification, the omission of a bill of rights 
was at once remarked by the people in their broad discussion of the pro- 
tection of their liberties under the national government; and the state of 
New York, among the last to adopt the constitution, did so “in full con- 
fidence” that such amendments would be adopted. The first Congress, 
which met at New York in 1789, adopted a bill of rights in their amend- 
ment to the constitution, which was afterwards confirmed by the states, 
and the first clause of the first amendment declared: 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof.” 


Of this clause it has been said by Dr. William R. Huntington, that “in 
this short sentence lies wrapped the secret of our national destiny ”; and 
this suggests a reference toa more recent incident in history, which has a 
profound significance as indicating the continued devotion of the American 
people to this great distinguishing feature of the Republic which they are 
again being called to protect by a further amendment as essential to its 
peace and harmony, imposing upon the states the same restriction which 
they had imposed on Congress. 

The changes brought by a century from the Declaration of Independence, 
and especially the wave of immigration which followed the abolition of 
slavery and the more firm establishment of the Union, developed a new 
danger to religious freedom and to the American character of our com- 
mon schools with Christian ethics untainted by denominational dogmas, 
from the possible action of some of the states where the foreign element, 
uninstructed in American civilization, might temporarily prevail. To this 
point the attention of our intelligent and patriotic citizens was directed, 
and led to the attempt, so nearly successful in the year 1876, for the adop- 
_tion by Congress of the constitutional amendment recommended by Presi- 
dent Grant, and presented in the House by Hon. James G. Blaine, on the 
14th day of December, 1875. The amendment was as follows: 

“No state shall make any law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohib- 
iting the free exercise thereof; and no money raised by school taxation in any state, 
for the support of public schools, or derived from any public fund therefor, nor any 
publie lands devoted thereto, shall ever be under the control of any religious sect; 
nor shall any money be raised, or land so devoted, be divided between religious sects 
or denominations.” 

On the adjournment of Congress it became the subject of popular discus- 
sion, and the two national parties expressed their views upon the principles 
it involved. The Republican National Convention, on the 15th of June, 
1876, at Cincinnati, declared: 


“The public-school system of the several states is the bulwark of the American 
Republic, and, with a yiew to its security and permanence, we recommend an amend- 
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ment to the constitution of the United States, forbidding the application of any public 
funds or property for the benefit of any schools or institutions under sectarian control.” 

The Democratic national platform, adopted at St. Louis, June 28, 1876, 
declared : 

“We do here affirm . . . our faith in the total separation of church and state, 
for the sake alike of ciyil and religious freedom.” 

And the platform then alluded to— 

“the public schools, of which the establishment and support belong exclusively to the 
several states, and which the Democratic party has cherished from their foundation, 
and is resolved to maintain without prejudice or preference for any class, sect, or creed, 
and without largesses from the treasury to any.” 

These platforms show that both of the national parties distinctly ap- 
proved in their national conventions of the principle of the amendment ; 
and the Republican party recommended its adoption, and the Democratic 
party declared for a total separation of church and state, and the mainte- 
nance of the public schools by the states without prejudice or preference 
for any class, sect, or creed, and without largess from the treasury to any. 
When the amendment came up for action in the House, a clause was 
added by the judiciary committee, touching the power of Congress, and 
the House, 4th of August, 1876, passed the whole by the extraordinary 
vote of 180 to 7. 

In the Senate it was further amended by the judiciary committee, and 
defeated by a vote of 28 to 16, wanting a majority of two-thirds. It was 
stated in the Senate by Senator Blair, as a matter of history, on the 15th 
of February, 1888, that the defeat of this amendment was brought about 
by the Jesuits. ) ; 

The overwhelming vote in the House, as well as the vote of a majority 
of the Senators, including among the distinguished names those of Ros- 
coe Conkling, Geo. F. Edmunds, John A. Logan, Frederick Frelinghuy- 
sen, Justin S. Morrill, and Oliver P. Morton, in addition to the decided 
pledges of both parties, show the deep conviction of the American peo- 
ple that such an amendment should be passed, and the rapid increase of 
our foreign population since that period, bringing political views and 
habits and methods utterly at variance with American ideas and incom- 
patible with the American principle of American government and civili- 
zation, is giving day by day new warning of the necessity of immediate 
action in embodying the principle of the Grant and Blaine amendment 
in the national constitution. It is again pending before Congress. 


APPENDIX C. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC TESTIMONY BEARING ON PAROCHIAL EDUCATION, 


The subject of parochial education is closely and inevitably connected 
with the political aims of the Roman court in America, and the character 
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of her policy and her methods are matters so essential to be fitly under- 
stood by Americans at this time that an American, in stating and discuss- 
ing these, may perhaps naturally enough be supposed to be influenced by 
prejudice, and to err however unconsciously in his facts or his conclusions. 
It seems, therefore, the safest and fairest plan in this discussion to quote 
with but slight comment the statements and opinions of eminent Ameri- 


can Roman Catholics whose characters, and abilities, and devotion to the 
Roman church give to their testimony the highest authority. The first is 
Dr. Brownson, whose exactness in statement, and the soundness of whose 
judgment, are widely recognized. Dr. Brownson says in his Review : * 


“We often boast of the progress of our religion in this country, but we deceive our- 
selves; . . . what we call her progress is only the augmentations of the foreign 
colony. Catholic missions to the American people have not yet been opened. ‘The 
missions in this country are to the foreign colony of Catholics settled here. No doubt a 
few converts are made, but the number all told we should judge not a tithe of the 

. . Of Catholics that take place; . . . so that in reality, our Catholic prog- 
ress consists not in Catholicizing but in foreignizing the country. . . . Weneed 
the Catholicism but not the foreignism, for that foreignism which Catholics bring with 
them, and perpetuate in their foreign colony, is un-Catholic and antagonistic to the 
American idea, and has done more injury to our American advance of civilization than 
their Catholicity has done to aid it.” 


Referring to our civil war, Dr. Brownson said: “To their shame be it 
said, the old American Catholics in this struggle of the nation for life 
have proved themselves far less American, far less loyal, than the foreign- 
born Catholics settled among us.” 

In a paper on ‘Protestantism and Infidelity,” (April 6, 1862,) Dr. 
Brownson said : 


“The worst governed cities in the Union are precisely those in which Catholics are 
the most influential in elections and have the most to do with municipal affairs. We 
furnish more than our share of the rowdies, the drunkards, and the vicious population 
of our large cities. The majority of grog-sellers in the city of New York are Cath- 
olics, and the portion of the city where grog-selling, drunkenness, and filth most 
abound are those chiefly inhabited by Catholics; and we scarcely see the slightest 
effort made for a reformation.” 


As bearing upon the religious instruction on which so much stress is 
laid as being taught in the parochial schools, Dr. Brownson says : 


“We have found people whose ancestors for fourteen hundred years have been 
Catholi¢s, who have yet to be taught the simplest principles and precepts of Christian 
morality, and who scarcely have any conception of duty except going to confession 
and receiving holy communion. We have found those who seem to think if they 
escape the censure of the priests, they need give themselves no further trouble. 
. . . Yet, in moral culture, and by moral intelligence, the Catholic population are 
below the better class of non-Catholics.” 

“We want the living church of Christ, not the dry bones of the medieval church. 
“Why seek ye the Lord among the dead? Know ye not that He is risen, and dies 
no more?’ We believe that there is amongst us an unwise and hurtful resistance to 
modern civilization, to modern liberty, to the freedom and activity of the mind. Are 





* New York series, Vol. II., April, 1862. 
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not her most zealous and influential members everywhere arrayed against the onward 
progress of modern civilization, and doing all in their power to arrest it? Do they 
not do their . . . to repress every movement of humanity, and brand her irrepress- 
ible instincts as anti-Christian and satanic ?” 

Dr. Brownson’s sound advice has been equally disregarded, and here in 
America, where loyal people resented every public expression of sympathy 
with the slave power during our civil war, politicians of both parties are 
being tempted to secure Irish votes by intermeddling with the national 
politics of Great Britain. Dr. Brownson said: 

“No naturalized Irishman has any right to continue after naturalization to regard 
Ireland his country, or himself as free to labor for her especial interest as his own 
country. No doubt he may retain his affection for the land of his birth, and feel an 
interest in her prosperity he feels in no other; but he has no right or obligation to her 
that any other American citizen has not.”—(April, 1862.) 

Alluding to the fact that “the Roman to-day holds that the temporal 
government of the world belongs to his city,” Dr. Brownson said : 

“ven Americans trained to the priesthood in the Roman colleges imbibe a half con- 
viction that the spiritual primacy and the temporal in some sense belong to Rome, and 
look upon trans-Alpine states, especially of the north, as barbarians whom Rome has 
not yet civilized. With them, of European nations Italy stands first, France second, 
Spain third, Great Britain fourth, and Germany last, notwithstanding Catholic Ger- 
many is almost the only part of the Catholic world where Catholic thought is really 
living and active—where Catholic erudition, science, and philosophy are up to the level 
of the non-Christian world. . . . Germany was converted to the church, but never 
was and never will be converted to Rome.” 32.) 

Of Roman intermeddling in our civil government so conspicuously 
shown by the letter of Pope Pius IX. to Jefferson Davis as “the illus- 
trious and honorable President of the Confederate States of. America,” 
on the 3d of December, 1863, which assumed that the Republic was dis- 
solved, and alluded to “the other people of America and their rulers.” 

Dr. Brownson refers to an earlier proof of papal intervention “in a 
letter from a distinguished French gentleman, a friend of the President’s 
correspondent, praying us not to insist on immediate emancipation, and 
assuring us that he did so in consequence of an interview with the Arch- 
bishop of New York.” 

Of the Jesuits, to whom Father Hecker attributes the adoption of the 
dogma of infallibility, Dr. Brownson’s unflattering opinion seems to 
recall the solemn judgment of Pope Clement XIV.\ He says: 





“We regard their system as the weakest and the least philosophical of all the sys- 
tems of Catholic theology that have been emitted. . . . Under the influence of the 
society, as we believe, theology has become a dead science, and the Catholic world has 
shrunk to very narrow dimensions which are daily becoming narrower ; while under 
the influence of the profounder and more comprehensive theology of earlier times, 
the clergy conquered the world and led the human race.” 


Again he said, and the thought has its deep significance in connection 
with the question of parochial schools, the elementary education of the 
American people : 
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“No small amount of the bigotry and sectarianism we complain of are of our crea- 
tion. We live, speak, write, and act as if we were ourselves a sect relegated to some by- 
corner of the land, taking no interest in the affairs of the nation or civilized society 
any further than our special denominational interests are affected.”—(October, 1862, 


page 548.) 


ROMAN ASCENDENCY IN AMERICA—HOW IT IS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED, AND 
WHAT IT WOULD MEAN. 


A paper entitled “The Catholics of the Nineteenth Century,” pub- 
lished in the Catholic World, (Vol. X1., No. 64, July, 1870, New York 
Publication Society,) gives an interesting sketch of the means by which 
the ascendency is expected to be accomplished, and the changes it would 
bring. It says on the first point : 


“An offer and promise are as distinctly made to the Catholics of this age as they 
were to the chosen people when released from Egyptian bondage. A land of promise, 
a land flowing with milk and honey, is spread out before them, and offered for their 
acceptance. 

“The means placed at their disposal for securing this rich possession are not the 
sword or war of extermination waged against the enemies of their religion, but instead 
the mild and peaceful influence of the ballot, directed by instructed Catholic conscience 
and enlightened Catholic intelligence. . . . He has been furnished with an omnip- 
otent weapon with which to accomplish this great work, and he is provided with an 
unerring guide to direct him to the administration of this important trust. We do 
not hesitate to affirm that in performing our duties as citizens, electors, and public offi- 
cers, we should always and under all circumstances act simply as Catholics; that we 
should be governed by the immutable principles of our religion, and should take dog- 
matic faith and the conclusions drawn from it as expressed and defined in Catholic 
philosophy, theology, and morality, as the only rule of our private, public, and official 
conduct. . . . The finger of the Pope, like the needle of the compass, always 
points to the pole of eternal truth. . . . The will of God is expressed as plainly 
through the church as it was through Moses and the tables of the law. . . . The 
supremacy asserted for the church in matters of education implies the additional and 
cognate function of the censorship of ideas, and the right to examine and approve or 
disapprove all books, publications, writings, and utterances intended for public instruc- 


_ tion, enlightenment, or entertainment, and the supervision of places of amusement. 


This is the principle upon which the church has acted in handing over to the civil 
authorities for punishment criminals in the world of ideas.” 


APPENDIX D. 
HECKER ON THE SACRIFICE OF CHRISTIAN MANHOOD, AND THE CONSE- 
_ QUENT DECAY OF ROMAN CATHOLIC NATIONS. 

Father Hecker in his last volume (“The Church and the Age, an Expo- 
sition of the Catholic Church in view of the needs and aspirations of the 
present age”)* said : 

“Countries in which Catholics outnumber all other Christians put together, as 
France, Austria, Italy, Spain, Bavaria, Baden, South America, Brazil, and, until re- 





* New York, 1887: office of the Catholic World. 
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cently, Belgium, are for the most part controlled and governed by hostile minorities, 
and in some instances the minority is very small. 

“Her adversaries with the finger of derision point out these facts and proclaim 
them to the world. Look, they say, at Poland, Ireland, Portugal, Spain, Bavaria, 
Austria, Italy, France, and what do you see? Countries subjected and enervated, or 
agitated by the internal throes of revolution. Everywhere among Catholic nations 
weakness only and incapacity are to be discerned. This is the result of the priestly 
domination and hierarchical influence of Rome.” 


Father Hecker, after speaking of the bitter agony suffered in secret, of 
the doubts, and fears, and hopes, and of faith already lost, asks : 


“What, then, has brought about this most deplorable state of things? How can 
we account for this apparent lack of faith and strength on the part of Catholics ? 
Can it be true, as their enemies assert, that Catholicity, wherever it has full sway, 
deteriorates society? Oris it contrary to the spirit of Christianity that Christians 
should strive with all their might to overcome evil in this world? Perhaps the Cath- 
olic Church has grown old, others imagine, and has accomplished her task, and is no 
longer competent to unite together the conflicting interests of modern society and 
direct it toward its true destination.” 


In his search for the true answer, he seeks the “ remote cause of present 
difficulties ” in the councils of Nice and Trent, and in the errors of Prot- 
estantism, making it clear that “to overthrow the papacy was to conquer 
the church,” (page 11,) and the fact that “in this pressing necessity of 
defending the papal authority of the church, the Society of St. Ignatius 
was born.”—(Page 13.) 


“Men whose wills should never conflict with the authority of the church, perinde 
cadaver. The distinguishing traits of a perfect Jesuit form the antithesis of a 
thorough Protestant.”—(Page 18.) 


Then comes the interesting remark : 


“The logical outcome of the existence of the society [of Jesuits] founded by St. 
Ignatius of Loyola was the dogmatic recognition of papal infallibility.”—(Page 15.) 


And next, his explanation of the cause and his acknowledgment of the 
effect of the Jesuit doctrines : 


“The weight of authority was placed on the side of restraining rather than that of 
developing personal, independent action. 

“The exaggeration of personal authority on the part of Protestants brought about 
in the church its greater restraint, in order that her divine authority might have its 
legitimate exercise and exert its salutary influence. The errors and evils of the times 
sprang from an unbridled personal independence, which could only be counteracted by 
habits of increased personal dependence. Contrariacontrariis curantur. 'The defense 
of the church and the salvation of the soul were ordinarily secured at the expense 
necessarily of those virtues which go to make up the strength of Christian manhood. 

“Tn the principles above briefly stated may, in a great measure, be found the expla- 
nation why fifty millions of Protestants have had generally a controlling influence for 
a long period over two hundred millions of Catholics, in directing the movements and 
destinies of nations.” 


We can scarcely wonder that the Italians who compose the Council of 
the Vatican and those who are commissioned to execute their orders in 
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our Republic should so cordially dislike and fear our common-school sys- 
tem when they see the extent to which its early training is recognizable in 
the common sense and truthful admissions which, despite all subsequent 
and ultramontane education, occasionally mark the utterances of American 
Roman Catholics.. It must also be a source of profound satisfaction to 
the old-fashioned Catholics of America who cherish American principles 
and who have held with that illustrious prelate, Pope Clement XIV., in 
his condemnation as scandalous of the doctrines and methods of the Jesuits, 
to find that such great authorities in the American church as Brownson 
and Hecker have given new strength to the grave reasoning on which that 
venerable pontiff condemned and dissolved the order forever and forever; 
and have afforded new reasons why Americans should shun the counsels 
of those whose advice has brought to grief, as Father Hecker reminds us, 
so many of the nations of the old and new world by a system of training 
which limits the exercise of the moral powers to commanding and obeying, 
and necessarily sacrifices “those virtues which properly go to make up 
the strength of Christian manhood,” and which have enabled fifty mill- 
ions of Protestants to exercise a controlling influence over four times 
the number educated under Romanist methods. 


APPENDIX E. 


ROMAN CATHCLIC ACKNOWLEDGMENTS OF AN EXCESS OF CRIME FROM 
PAROCHIAL EDUCATION, 


Of Canada, the Toronto Mail says (November 13, 1886): 

“Of the common people not one in twelve can read the simplest sentence, and the 
bulk of them know little or nothing beyond the duties imposed by the church.” 

The Catholic Times of April 17, 1885, said: “The criminal returns of 
Her Majesty’s prison at Liverpool for the year ending March 31, 1855, 
disclose a state of things which the Catholic public cannot contemplate 
without feelings of sadness and humiliation,” and, after giving a series of 
statistics, the Catholic Times added: “Thus our people, though forming 
less than one-third of the population of Liverpool, constitute nearly one- 
half of the total number of prisoners.” 

In Scotland, where the Roman Catholics in 1871 amounted to one- 
twelfth of the population, it was stated by Mr. Cross, Home Secretary, 
on the 23d of July, 1877, that “about one-third of all the prisoners in 
Scotland were Roman Catholics.” 

Some of the Roman opponents of our common schools have declared 
them schools of immorality, and Father Miiller intimated that in our cities 
loose girls frequented the public schools that they might the more readily 
ply their vocation. 
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On the other hand Father Nugent, the Roman Catholic chaplain of the 
prison at Liverpool, alluding to the morality prevailing in that city said, 
as reported in the Catholic Times, November 12, 1886: “Nine out of | 
ten of the girls to be seen at night along the London Road, a Line street, 
were Catholics ; there was no use hiding it.” 

From Australasia comes the same story of disproportionate crime. As 
recorded in the Parliamentary report for 1885 three-tenths of Roman 
Catholics contribute as many criminals as seven-tenths of Protestants. 

The Zublet, a Roman Catholic paper of high authority, so recently as 
November, 1888, published an article in leader type, in which the writer 
says: 

“T was astonished to find, when engaged in another matter, that the percentage of 
juvenile criminals of Catholic parentage was out of all proportion in England to the 
relative Catholic population. Upon looking into the matter, I found that we Catholics 
contribute more young criminals than any other religious denomination.” 

And then comes from the writer of the Zadlet, as suggested by such 
statistics, these remarks : 

“The stock excuse among our people for painful disclosures in the morning papers 
is, that we Catholics are such a poor body, quite unable to carry the offices of religion 
and charity to the extent of many Protestant denominations. But is this so? Are 
we poorer as a whole body than the Baptists, or Primitive Methodists? No! we 
can show a considerably larger proportion of wealth, ability, and leisure—we are as 


numerous as the two bodies together. Yet their control of their poorer population is 
more complete, socially as well as morally, than our own.” 


In accordance with the above, we find that : 


‘‘The Parliamentary Report (English) for 1881 shows that while the Roman Catholics 
form only three-fourths of the population of Ireland, they furnish six-sevenths of the 
criminals, Especially is this disparity seen in the case of children, whose acts illus- 
trate the value of parochial schools. In the cases of juveniles committed to county 
and borough prisons in Ireland in 1883-84, there were 116 Protestant Episcopalians, 
42 Presbyterians, and 777 Roman Catholies.”’ 

A late chaplain of the state prison at Concord, Mass., stated that of 
some 560 convicts there, 400 were Roman Catholics, mostly Irish, — 
more than jive times their proportion according to population. 

‘¢Tn the Papal States before the downfall of the Pope’s temporal power, although the 
Romish church had control of all affairs temporal and spiritual, eighty per cent. of the 
people could neither read nor write, and only five per cent. could read and write.” 

An American official stationed at Rome said that the humblest district 
school in the backwoods of America, was infinitely superior to the paro- 
chial schools of Rome. 

Couple this with the well-known fact that crime is proportional to 
ignorance, and we have one of the most terrible indictments that can be 
found against the decrees of the Third Plenary Council at Baltimore, 
commanding not only the establishment of parochial-schools, but the 
withdrawal of all children of Roman Catholics from the public sehools. 
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Facts From “Reiiaron AND Scnoots.” Norrs or HEARINGS BEFORE 
U. 8. Senate Commirrer on Epucatrion aAnp LaApor. 


This hearing was on a petition for an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, respecting establishments of religion and free 
publie schools, given Feb. 15th and 22d, 1889. 

To-day, next to the Pope himself, there is no more authoritative living 
exponent of Catholic doctrine than Cardinal Manning, and these are the 
words which he puts into the mouth of the Roman Pontiff: 


““T acknowledge no civic power. Iam the subject of no prince, and I claim more 
than that: I claim to be the supreme judge and director of the consciences of men, — 
of the peasant who tills the field, and the prince who sits upon the throne; of the 
household that sits in the shade of privacy, and of the legislature that makes laws for 
kingdoms. Iam the sole supreme judge of what is right and wrong.’’ * 


Is this a doctrine to be taught American citizens at the public expense 
in American schools ? ' 

Far-sighted men like General Grant have seen our danger, as witness 
his address to the Army of the Tennessee at Des Moines. He said: 


‘*Tf we are to have another contest in the near future of our national existence I 
predict that the dividing line will not be Mason and Dixon’s, but it will be between 
patriotism and intelligence on one side, and superstition, ambition, and ignorance on 
the other. 

‘*Tn this centennial year the work of strengthening the foundations of the structure 
laid by our forefathers one hundred years ago at Lexington, should be begun. 

‘¢ Let us all labor for the security of free thought, free speech, free press, and pure 
morals; unfettered religious sentiments and equal rights and privileges for all men, 
irrespective of nationality, color, or religion. Encourage free schools, and resolve 
that not one dollar appropriated for them shall be applied to the support of any secta- 
vian school. Resolve that any child in the land may get a common school education 
unmixed with atheistic, pagan, or sectarian teachings. . . . Keep the church and 
state forever separate. With these safeguards, I believe that the battles which created 
the Army of the Tennessee will not have been fought in vain.”’ 


Compare this with the Syllabus of Pius IX. in 1864, endorsed by his 
successor, Leo XIII., the present Pontiff, in which he denounces and 
visits with his fiercest maledictions those who maintain the lberty of 
the press, the liberty of conscience or worship, liberty of speech, any 
method of instruction solely secular; and so on through the whole line 
of modern civilization.t 

Leo XIII., in a letter addressed to the Cardinal Vicar, under date 
March 25th, 1879, asserts : 


“That he understands the liberty and dignity of the Roman Pontiff to signify remoy- 
ing from Rome the means of practising and propagating whatever in the opinion of 








* Schaff’s ‘‘ History of the Vatican Council,’’ page 72, note 1. 
t Gladstone, ‘‘ Vaticanism,” pages 31, 32. ‘ Tablet,’’ Noy. 14th, 1885, 
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the Roman Church is heretical; and that, if he possessed the liberty he claims, he 
would employ it to close all the Protestant schools and places of worship in Rome.’ * 

Our public schools and our common school system are characterized 
in such terms as these: 

‘¢ Yet the wicked, detestable, irreligious system, diabolical in its origin and subver- 
sive of all political, social, and religious order, is imposed by the state upon all 
Christian denominations, whether they approve it or not. Now the state has no 
tight whatever to force such a godless system upon its subjects.’’t 

In a paper in the Roman Catholic World, Sept. 1, 1875, on the rights 
of the Roman Church, the third proposition says: 

‘¢The superintendence and direction of the public schools, as well as those wherein 
the mass of the people are instructed in the rudiments of human knowledge, as those 
wherein secondary and higher instruction are given, belong of right to the (Roman) 
Catholic Church. She alone has the right of watching over the moral character of 
those schools ; of approving the master who instructs the youth therein ; of control- 
ling their teaching, and dismissing, without appeal to any other authority, those whose 
doctrines or manners should be contrary to the purity of the Christian (Roman) 
doctrine.”’ ‘ 

In view of the startling proportion of vice and crime which marks the 
statistical results of the ultramontane schools in America as compared 
with the public schools, it is easy to imagine what would follow the 
education of our youth by Rome. In the following statistics, gathered 
and collated by Mr. Dexter A. Hawkins from the census of 1870, no 
error has been shown to exist. 

It seems that there are furnished for every ten thousand inhabitants, 














By ILLITERATES. PAUPERS. CRIMINALS, 
Roman ‘Catholicha., vie. tn re ames eels 1400 410 160 
Public Schools of Twenty-one States . . 350 170 75 
Public Schools of Massachusetts .. . 71 69 11 











That the extreme penalty of the church would be visited upon those 
who did not withdraw their children from the public schools where paro- 
chial schools were established, was, at this hearing in the Senate recep- 
tion room, amply shown. Is not this the exercise of a power which the 
Supreme Court has just decided in the case of Mormons, disfranchises 
all citizens who recognize it as binding ? 

The Roman Church in this country is a mission church, and is gov- 
erned directly from Rome. This gives special significance to such words 
as these by Monsignor Preston, Vicar-General of New York, in a sermon 
preached in that city, Jan. 1st, 1888: 


* Times, April 11th, 1879. 


t “Public School Education,” by D. & J. Saddlier & Co., New York, with endorsements by Bishop 
Alton and other Romanist authorities. 
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‘Leo XIII., like Pius IX., is held a prisoner by the hostile bayonets of his ungrate- 
ful children, but he is stronger and more powerful to-day than ever before. The 
infallibility of the Pope is unquestioned ; he cannot teach false doctrine ; he cannot 
err. Every word Leo speaks from his high chair is the voice of the Holy ‘Ghost, and 
must be obeyed. ‘To every Catholic heart comes no thought but obedience. It is said 
that politics is not within the province of the church, and that the church has only 
jurisdiction in matters of faith. You say, ‘I will receive my faith from the Pontiff, 
but I will not receive my politics from him.’ This assertion is disloyal and untruth- 
ful. . . . You must not think as you choose, you must think as Catholics.”’ 


This same Vicar-General, while on the witness stand in one of the courts 
of New York City last November, when asked if Roman Catholics must 
obey their bishops, whether right or wrong, replied, “Yes.” This ex- 
cited amazement in the court and the question was repeated, and again 
Monsignor Preston answered, “They must obey, right or wrong.” 


The oath of every Roman prelate is: 


‘“*T acknowledge the Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church as the mother and 
mistress of all churches: and I pledge and swear true obedience to the Roman Pon- 
tiff, and Vicar of Jesus Christ and successor of the blessed Peter, prince of the 
apostles. ’’ 


There are no reserves here, no recognition of any allegiance to the 
state. The duty to obey the Pope is absolute. This is but a trifle com- 
pared with the oaths of the Jesuits, who were declared by Archbishop 
Ryan at the Baltimore Congress to be “the greatest society in the 
Catholic Church,” and who are everywhere recognized as dictating the 
policy of the Vatican. And herein les the danger to our American 


institutions. Read the following from The Catholic World, July, 1870: 


‘‘In performing our duties as citizens, electors, and public officers, we should 
always and under all circumstances act simply as Catholics.’’ 


Read from Donahoe’s Magazine, Sept. 1888, where in an article on 
“Church and State” it is boldly proclaimed as a doctrine of the church, 
that the state is bound to: 

‘* Protect the church by taking care that she shall have full liberty of carrying on 


(her work), and by removing any obstacles that may be thrown in her way, so far as 
they can be removed, or as it is expedient to remove them.”’ 


Brownson in his “ Essays,” page 282, holds : 

“The state to be only an inferior court, receiving its authority from the church, 
and liable to have its decrees reversed or approved.”’ 

This is the doctrine of the Papal Syllabus of 1864, and in the pastoral 
letter of the Second National Council, held at Baltimore, 1866, we are 
told that : 

‘In prescribing anything contrary to the divine law (as interpreted by the Pope) 


the civil power transcends its authority, and has no claim on the obedience of the 


citizen.’’ 
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On page 278 of a book prepared for the use of the Roman Catholic 
colleges and schools, by the Rev. F. P. Schouppe of the Society of Jesuits, 
and bearing the imprimatur of Cardinal Manning, we are told that: 


‘The civil laws are binding on the conscience, only so long as they are conformable 
to the rights of the Catholic (Roman) Church.” 


And on page 279, that: 


‘‘ Human laws are susceptible of dispensation. The power to dispense belongs to 
the sovereign Pontiff.”’ 


_ This means, in plain English, that civil laws are not binding when 
they conflict with the decrees of the Pope. Probably two-thirds of all 
the Roman Catholic prelates in this country are foreign born. Where 
is their allegiance? And these are the leaders of (as they claim) 
8,000,000 souls in these United States, and they take their orders from 
Rome. 

Witness the following illustration. When, a few years ago, Roman 
Catholic children were withdrawn from the public schools in Cincinnati, 
the school board appointed a committee to confer with the Roman 
Catholic archbishop, to bring about some union. The archbishop replied | 
that : 


‘¢ During the sitting of the Aicumenical Council at Rome he would ask the opinion 
of Pope Pius TX. on the subject, and then communicate to the school board.”’ 


In other words, America must send to Rome, to learn from an Italian 
priest what are the duties of American citizens; and, in the words of 
Dr. John (afterwards cardinal) Newman to Mr. Gladstone ; : 


‘« No pledge from Catholics was of any value, to which Rome was not a party.” * 


Hear the words of Leo XIII. himself, in his encyclical letter of 
November, 1885: 


‘¢ We exhort all Catholics who would devote careful attention to public matters, to 
take an active part in all municipal affairs and elections, and to further the principles 
of the Church in all public services, meetings, and gatherings. All Catholics must 
make themselves felt as active elements in daily political life in the countries where 
they live. ‘They must penetrate wherever possible in the administration of civil 
affairs; must constantly exert the utmost vigilance and liberty to prevent the usages 
of liberty from going beyond the limits fixed by God’s law. All Catholies should do 
all in their power to cause the constitutions of states and legislatures to be modelled 
on the principles of the true church. All Catholic writers and journalists should 
never lose for an instant from view the above prescriptions.”’ 


For the latest utterances of Leo XIII., see Supplement to “The Two 
Sides of the School Question.” 











* Dr. John H. Newman’s pamphlet, ‘‘ Reply to W. E. Gladstone,’’ 1875, page 14. 
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WHO ARE ARRAYED AGAINST OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND WHAT 
%, ARE THEIR METHODS? 


It is a fact that, according to the Catholic Directory for 1890, there 
are, in the United States, 13 archbishops, 73 bishops, 8332 priests, 2132 
ecclesiastical students, 7523 churches, 3302 chapels and stations, 35 
theological seminaries, 102 colleges, 635: academies, 3194 parochial 
schools, 633,238 pupils in the parochial schools, 553 charitable institu- 
tions, and about 8,000,000 Catholics, every one of whom the Pope of 
Rome, through his agents, directs and controls in spiritual and temporal 
affairs. These millions are not free like other citizens in this country. 

Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, in his Lenten pastoral of 1873, 
instructed his flock that no candidates for office should receive their 
votes without first pledging himself to support the division of the school 
funds. It is notorious that Roman Catholic bishops and priests have 
often instructed their flocks how to vote at elections, favored or opposed 
men and measures in view of the interests of the Roman Catholic Church 
in the case. Thus it was currently reported that Roman Catholic influ- 
ences defeated the proposed constitution of Ohio in August, 1874, on 
account of its provisions for public schools. 

The late Archbishop Hughes, in October, 1841, publicly approved and 
advocated a political ticket for senators and assemblymen from New 
York City, and required from his immense audience a pledge of adher- 
ence to his nomination. In July, 1856, Bishop Charbonnel, of Toronto, 
excommunicated four members of the Canadian government for not vot- 
ing in the provincial parliament according to his requirement. 

The explicit and avowed purpose of the Catholic authorities in Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, New York, and Massachusetts to their people is that 
they have a right to the publie funds for parochial schools and should 
be repaid the money. they have invested in school buildings. When 
they have the voting power they practise what they preach. 

The “ Hamilton” School in the city of New Haven is a distinctively 
Catholic school, of five hundred children, taught by eleven Sisters of 
Mercy at a cost to the city of $5000, according to the report for 1870. 
The teachers and scholars are under the spiritual direction and control 
of the Roman Catholic bishop, acting through the pastor of St. Patrick’s 
ehurch. In other words, this school is essentially a Roman Catholic 
parochial school, yet supported out of the public-school fund. 

In New Britain, Conn., the Catholic school was adopted by the town 
in 1862, and is supported at a yearly expense of $3000. 

In Waterbury, Conn., the parochial school, organized and controlled 
by the pastor of the church of the Immaculate Conception, was taken 
under the care of the board of education, with the understanding that it 
was to consist of Roman Catholic children and teachers, and the opening 
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and closing exercises were to be distinctively Roman Catholic. This 
school is supported out of the public-school fund. 

At Loretto, Cambria County, Pa., in 1870, the Roman Catholic ecate- 
chism was regularly taught in the public school. At East Saint Louis, 
TIL, the school board bought for $9000 an old Roman Catholic building, 
which, when new, cost about $4000; hired for $1200 a year the base- 
ment of the Roman Catholic church; and established schools in each 
place, that in the church taught by Roman Catholics. Bishop Persico, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Savannah, 1870-72, obtained for Roman 
Catholic schools a share of the public money. 

In the early part of 1875, the Roman Catholics in New York City, as 
they had done in previous years in Buffalo, N.Y., and in Jersey City, 
N.J., formally proposed to the public-school authorities that the latter 
should take under their charge the Roman Catholic parochial schools, 
appoint for them Roman Catholic teachers, etc. As early as 1873, Bishop 
Gilmour had done the same thing in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bishop McQuaid, of Rochester, N.Y., tells how this is done: 

‘« We erect the buildings, provide the teachers, who shall, however, be subject to the 
examinations required by the state, and then, fora nominal rental, we allow the State 
full control of these schools during the ordinary school hours, in which time only - 
secular instruction shall be given. Before and after such hours we propose to give the 
pupils such religious teaching as we deem essential in the education of youth. The 
plan is already in practical operation in Corning, Elmira, and Lima.’ 

It was stated in the United States Senate (February 16, 1888), in a 
debate on the bill for ‘national aid in the establishment and temporary 
support of common schools,” the bill which originated with Chief Justice . 
Waite, Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Stuart, Mr. Evarts, Dr. Curry, and other 
trustees of the Peabody fund, as essential to arrest illiteracy at the 
South, and fit the freedmen for their duties as citizens —that a senator 
had showed the speaker the original letter of a Jesuit, in which he 
begged a member of Congress to oppose the bill, saying that they had 
organized all over the country for its destruction; that they had sue- 
ceeded in the committee of the House, and that they would in the end 
destroy the bill. It is a fact that the bill, having passed the Senate 
in three different Congresses, each time with a larger vote in its favor, 
has been smothered in the House committee by those who knew there 
was a majority in favor of the bill. 


ARE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE PREPARED TO SUBMIT TO THE RULE OF 
THIS Roman Hirrarcuy ? 


Write to us for ‘*The Latest Papal Utterance,’’ a series of quota- 
tions from the letter issued by Leo XIII, January 10, 1890, and 
addressed to all Roman Catholics. 


10 copies, postpaid, for 6 cts. in stamps; 40 copies, postpaid, for 2 silver dimes. 


ADDRESS 
ARNOLD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Boston, Mass. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON 


FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


As an object lesson for the people of the United States we add the 
following. The last utterance of the twelve hundred delegates to the 
Roman Catholic Congress in Baltimore, Noy. 12th, 1889, in its platform 
of resolutions was : 


“We cannot conclude without recording our solemn conviction that the absolute 
freedom of the Holy See is equally indispensable to the peace of the church and the 
welfare of mankind. 

* We demand in the name of humanity and justice, that this freedom be serupu- 
lously respected by all secular governments. 

“We protest against the assumption by any such government of a right to affect 
the interests or control the action of our Holy Father by any form of legislation or 
other public act to which his full approbation has not been previously given, and we 
pledge to Leo XIII., the worthy Pontiff to whose hands Almighty God has committed 
the helm of Peter’s bark amid the tempests of this stormy age, the loyal sympathy 
and unstinted aid of all his spiritual children in vindicating that perfect liberty which 
he justly claims as his sacred and inalienable right.’’ 


On Noy. 13th the Roman Catholic University at Washington was 
dedicated, and the President of the United States was present as an in- 
vited guest. 

“This doctrine that the Pope is to be held as the supreme temporal head of every 
State, which is in direct antagonism to that of our constitutions, national and State, 
the members of this Congress held, and knew they held, when they induced the Presi- 
dent to attend their banquet by professions of loyalty, and when they gave the assur- 
ance that there was no antagonism between the spirit of the Roman Catholic Church 
and American institutions. 

“They deliberately took advantage of the President’s acceptance to illustrate their 

- doctrine of papal supremacy in a manner never before known in the history of our 

country. They assigned to the President, as a guest, not the first place, to which he 

_ was entitled/as the chosen representative of the sovereignty of the American people, 
but a place second to that of a papal cardinal from Canada.” 


President Harrison was thus made to appear before the world as a 
ruler absolutely subject in his official capacity to the will of the Roman 
fe _ Ponti, who on this oceasion was represented by the cardinal. Arr we 
PREPARED FOR THIS ? 


. 





Romanism and the Republic. 
By Rev, I. J. LANSING, M.A. 


With an Introduction by LEROY M. VERNON, D.D., Supt. of the Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
An INDEX, and APPENDIX on the recent Baltimore Centennial, 
8vo, 448 pp. Printed on Excellent Paper, in Clear Type, and Handsomely Bound 
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For 50 Cts., and 117 Cts. for postage, we will send it Bound in Cloth. 
For 25 Cts., and 9 Cts. for Postage, Bound in Paper. 
Both Editions Exactly Alike, save in Binding. 


THE TESTIMONIALS GIVEN BELOW REPRESENT MANY HUNDREDS RECEIVED. 


“Our author,” says Dr. Vernon, “has an ideal 
temper and method for controversy: with indis- 
putable facts, keen analysis, unimpeachable au- 
thorities, and irrefragable proofs, he advances 
exhaustively, never losing his rational balance, 
never stooping to invective, nor tarrying to amuse. 
After nearly eighteen years’ residence in Rome and 
familiar contact with Romanism throughout Italy,” 
adds this specialist, ‘‘I bear witness that our au- 
thor’s testimony on all points is undeniably true.’’ 


«This book does not contain an uninteresting 
page.” —JosEPH Cook, in Our Day. 
New York Independent: 

‘Tt is not once in a decade that the publie will 
find in the literature of this controversy a Pegasus 
that deviates from the common track as does the 
author... . The usefulness of such books is not 
limited to Protestant readers. ‘They bring the 
Church of Rome to the bar, and judge it by a stand- 
ard whose authority cannot be questioned.” 


Our Day, Boston: 

“The great merit of the discussion is careful ad- 
herence to unquestioned authorities in matters of 
fact. It is specially adapted to the wants of such 
readers as are beginning their study of the vast and 
vital theme of Romanism and the Republic.’’ 


Bishop H. W. WaRREN says: ‘‘I hope every 
Methodist preacher will buy a copy.” 

«Tt is the best book on this subject in the market, 
and the best adapted to unmask this fearful and 
dangerous heresy.’? — Dr. R. 8. Rust. 


The Occident, San Francisco: 

“This is an able presentation of facts which 
show that Romanism must of necessity be a menace 
to free institutions.” 


Pittsburgh Advocate: 

“We do not hesitate to say that it should be 
read by every citizen of the United States.” 
Christian Observer, Lowisville: 

“The dangers that he points out as destructive 
to the freedom of State and conscience in the event 
of Romish rule are truly appalling.” 

American Citizen, Boston: 

«From his own mouth and by his own acts he 
proves that the Pope is the enemy of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, and that he is antagonistic to our 
constitution and laws,” 





The New York Observer: 

‘‘Tt is an awful but just arraignment of Roman- 
ism. If such warnings as he has given and such 
lessons as he has drawn pass unheeded, we do not f 
deserve the liberty we enjoy, and the fitting pun- q 
ishment would be a century of thraldom to Rome.” 9 ; 


Zion’s Herald, Boston - 

«The congregations that met from Sabbath to 
Sabbath to listen to these able, calm, argumentative, 
pungent, and keen discourses must have realized 
as never before the treacherous determination of a 
great religious hierarchy, at whose head is an alien 
ecclesiastic, to obtain control of the American 
nation.”’ 


Christian Advocate, Harrisburg : 

“Tt is important that such a book should be put 
into the hands of Protestant readers, few of whom, 
except in a few localities, realize the danger which 
threatens us.” 


The Interior, Chicago: 

‘« There is nothing ‘ mealy-mouthed ’ about these 
discourses; they go straight to the roots of matters, a 
and describe things as they are.” ; 
California Christian Advocate, San Fran- 

cisco : 

“Mr. Lansing goes straight to the heart of the 
subject, and proves each point that he makes,” 


The Presbyterian Banner, Pitisburgh : 

““The historical facts are presented in strong 
colors, while the conclusions arrived at are star- 
tling.’’ 


Messiah’s Herald, Boston: 

‘The plan of the book is one of logical sequence, 
and its prolixity of facts, figures, and details makes 
it a magnificent book of reference to the student of 
this subject.’ 


The Cleveland Leader, Cleveland ;: 


‘No exposition of the purposes of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in this country ever became s« 
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speedily popular as the fourteen discourses de : 
livered in the Salem Square Congregational Church, 
Worcester, Mass., by Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, in the 
autumn of 1888.”’ 


«We commend this volume as of especial value 
to those desiring reliable matter for papers and 
addresses.”*— Dr. Dunn, Secretary of Bostoi 
Committee of One Hundred. 


FELLOW CITIZENS! 
Help us to scatter this antidote to Romanizing influences all over this land of Liberty . 


ARNOLD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Congregational Aygo te Boston, Mass. 
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from United States Coeuments. 80 pages, 12 cts. 10 copies... 1 00. 

THE Popr’s Last VETO IN AMERICAN POLITICS. Will the peo- : 
ple sustain it? By J. B. Dunn, p.p. Per dozen, 20 cts. 
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Soon to be issued, Second Annual Report of the Committee of 
One Hundred, containing valuable and interesting informa- 
tion, also the account of the Second Great Victory in Boston, - 
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(c= Friends of Free Schools and American Institutions are kindly 
asked to aid the Committee in widely distributing these valuable docu- 
ments, by liberally contributing to its funds, If the means are pro- 
vided, one mi lion copies of THE Pope's Last VETO will be circulated, 
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